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The Modern Pastime 

Is there any merit in the puzzle fad? 

Now that puzzle solving is such a 
popular pastime, prominent men ques¬ 
tion whether there is any merit in it. 
Some make bold to say that the effect 
on the individual and on the community 
is decidedly harmful and that the 
spread of this ernze should be checked 
by legislation. Last week some reasons 
for the popularity of this new fad were 
suggested in these columns. It might 
bo tirno well spent to enquire into the 
good and the bad effects resulting from 
this absorbing form of rocreation. 

Puzzles appeal to two of mankind ’s 
most compelling instincts, the inherent 
desire to solvo mysteries and the 
natural impulse to attempt that which 
is difficult. Explorers, inventors, scien- 


OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 

BURNS 04% AIR 

A new oil lump that gives an amaz¬ 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. 8. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoko or noise—no 
pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 04% air aud 6% common kero¬ 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. D. Johnson, 579 Me- 
Dermot Ave., Winnipeg, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him today for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can got the agency, aud with¬ 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 

r ■ - * 

The Weyborn Security Bank 

Chartered by Act of the Dominion 
Parliament 

XU Weyburn, Sask. 

Twauty-alx Branches In Saskatchewan 
EL O. POWELL, General Managei 
a ■ — ■ ■—» 

kirtTIPC LANDS AND MINERAL*—ThF" 
NUI ICC HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 

o »ss. , ,?*siv " 

MANITOBA. SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 
Various panels may be leased for HAY and 
GRAZINO purposes for a three year period, at 
reasonable rentals. The Company to ilio pre¬ 
pared to receive applications for COAL MINING 
AND OTHER VALUAOLE MINERAL LEASES 
actually needed for development For full terms 
and particulars apply to LAND COMMISSIONER, 
HUDSON'S BAY CO.. WINNIPIQ. MAN. 


TOBACCO by Parcel Post 

Choice Old Canadian-grown Virginia flue-cured 
and Kentucky natural leaf tobacco, at 80 to 80 
cents per pound, postpaid. A two-pound package 
of aampl<* will be sent to any address in Canada 
for $1.00. Five pound package. $3.00. Money 
refunded If dissatisfied. 

Ruthven Co-operative Tobacco Exchange 
RUTHVEN, ONT. 
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fists, soldiers, and all men who have 
won great fame owe it to the develop¬ 
ment of these two instincts. In the child 
it is the eager, inquisitive mind, con¬ 
tinually questioning the unknown, that 
develops into the bright scholar, and 
later the successful adult. The listless, 
easily satisfied child seldom becomes a 
man of fame, while the energetic per¬ 
son, possessed with a large share of 
determination, is in great demand by 
the world today. These desirable quali¬ 
ties are developed by the puzzle fad, 
und because of this parents should en- 
courago their children to participate 
in this novel pastime. There is nothing 
like a knotty problem to develop the 
brain. 

Another valuable feature of cross¬ 
word puzzles is their practical educa¬ 
tional value. With some of the more 
difficult ones it is very humorous to see 
the collection of books which a puzzle 
fan collects to assist in their solution. 
One sees one or more of the latest 
standard dictionaries, a dictionary of 
synonyms, maps of every country in 
the world, books of history and science, 
books of knowledge and eneyclopediae, 
are being used in the search for words. 
Where the puzzle fan does not possess 
such elaborate sourcos of information 
the question mothod is substituted, 
often to the benefit of all concerned. 
Occasionally a key word will hold up 
the solution of the puzzle for some time 
and when, after much searching and 
questioning, the missing link is found, 
it is not likely that its meaning or 
significance will be soon forgotten. 
Heroin lies the great value of cross¬ 
word puzzles. They lengthen the vocab¬ 
ulary and add to the fan’s knowledge 
in direct proportion to the patience and 
perseverance applied. 

It is a good thing, too, that this 
novel form of recreation provides fun 
in the home, for in this way it adds to 
the home life, and furthermore, the 
quiet concentration and steady applica¬ 
tion which puzzle solving encourages 
hus a beneficial effect on the individ¬ 
ual’s nerves, which is entirely lacking 
in many forms of recreation and amuse¬ 
ment. Excitement is more often the 
rule with most forms of pleasure. It 
would seem that the only charge which 
can justly be laid against cross-word 
puzzles is the time which they consume, 
sometimes resulting in the neglect of 
more important duties. While this is 
true it is simply a case of the few who 
always abuse the use of an otherwise 
good form of pleasure. 

Figure puzzles, such as the one to 
be found elsewhere iu this issue, have 
some advantages over the cross-word 
variety and their value lies in another 
direction. Their chief advantage is that 
rich and poor, tho well educated and the 
person with only a little education have 
equal opportunities and chances. The 
person who cannot afford dictionaries and 
other books which help in the solutiou 
of cross-word puzzles and who has only 
a meagre education, is at a big disad¬ 
vantage, but with the figure puzzle all 
who can add are on equal footing, 
ami whilo greater care must be exer¬ 
cised and more method applied in solv¬ 
ing the figure puzzlo, these can be 
supplied by rich and poor alike. 

The value of this style of puzzle lies 
in the training which it provides in 
adding together figures and in the 
accuracy which it encourages. Every¬ 
one on the farm does a lot of figuring 
and never a day passes that the value 
of something, or the total amount of 
another thing, docs not have to be 
figured out. Because of the valuable 
training which figure puzzles givo, it 
is worth while trying to solve the figure 
puzzlo published in this issue, even 
though no prizes were offered for it, 
for it is one of the most attractive 
puzzles ever produced. 

Puzzle solving is a fine form of recre¬ 
ation for long winter evenings and 
because it develops in the individual 
necessary and desirable characteristics 
their use should be encouraged. Last 
week three methods of solving figure 
puzzles were suggested. There is still 
another good ono and that is to pick 
out all the figures which are the same, 
such ns tho two’s, for example, add 
thorn up and cross them out on the 
chart as this is done. Then take the 
three’s and do the same, and so on 
until all the figures have been picked 
out and added together. 



News from the Organizations 
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Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


At the close of a two days’ session 
of the executive of the 8.G.G.A., held 
at the Central office, on Friday and 
Saturday, December 19 and 20, it was 
definitely announced that the annual 
convention will be held in the Metro¬ 
politan Church, Regina, from Tuesday 
to Thursday, January 27 to 29, 1925. 
The Women’s convention will meet in 
the schoolroom in the same building. 
The executive will meet again on 
Saturday, January 24, and the Central 
board on Monday, January 26. The 
trading convention will open at 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday, January 27, and the gen¬ 
eral convention at 2.30 p.m. on the same 
day. The Hon. C. M. Hamilton, minis¬ 
ter of agriculture, will deliver the 
inaugural address. 

The convention will extend over three 
days at least, and probably four, as it 
is anticipated that the business of the 
convention cannot well be completed 
in three days. 

Many questions of importance will 
be before the convention, the most con¬ 
tentious of which will be, probably, the 
proposed amalgamation with the Farm¬ 
ers’ Union of Canada, several resolu¬ 
tions dealing with the subject having 
already beGn forwarded to the Central 
office. 

Ono of the practical farm problems 
that will come before the convention 
will be that of the formation of a 


Granum U.F.W.A. Has Good Year 

Mrs. Amy Goeson, secretary of Gra¬ 
num U.F.W.A. local, gives the following 
account of their year’s work: 

“In January, one of our members 
gave a report of the convention held 
at Macleod, and in February the report 
of convention held at Edmonton was 
given by our president, which was very 
instructive. During the year we have had 
some very interesting papers on differ¬ 
ent subjects. We spent one afternoon 
cleaning and burning in the cemetery. 
We set the date and quite a few others 
helped us with this work. 

“In March we had a banquet and 
social evening and invited the U.F.A. 
members and their wives. There was 
a large crowd and a merry time. 

“We have rented a building in town 
and are now busy furnishing same for 
a rest room. We have felt the need of 
this for a long time and expect to get 
it completed very shortly. Our mem¬ 
bers are taking a great interest in 
this, and are doing their best to help 
along all they can. We had a sale of 
articles and home cooking in November. 
We also served tea and sold poppies to 
aid disabled veterans. We are a small 
local but our members are very enthu¬ 
siastic about their work. 

“We are planning on a lecture or 
demonstration in the near future. The 
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The Conventions 

United Farmers of Manitoba at Brandon, January 6, 7, 8, 9 
United Farmers of Alberta at Calgary, January 20,21,22,23 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association at Regina, January 27, 28, 29 
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cuttle pool for the province. The pro¬ 
posed pool will not be in any way an¬ 
tagonistic to the pool now being 
operated by the United Grain Growers, 
but will probably be in the nature of 
a widening of its powers and scope. 

A subject of special interest will be 
that of Rural Credits, which will be 
brought before the convention by Dr. 
Tory, of the University of Alberta. Dr. 
Tory has for some tome been enquiring 
into the whole subject of rural credits 
on the invitation of the federal govern¬ 
ment, and will, no doubt, have much 
valuable and interesting information 
to give to the delegates. 

Other matters which will probably 
come before the convention are the 
methods of hog and wheat grading, the 
crow’s nest agreement, freight rates, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Railway, while 
A. J. McPhail, president of the wheat 
pool and formerly secretary of the 
association, will give a talk on the 
operations of the pool. There will also 
be an illustrated lecture on fruit grow¬ 
ing on the prairies, by W. R. Leslie, 
of the Dominion Experimental Farm. 


monthly bulletins have been read each 
month and are very much appreciated 
by everyone. 

“At the present time there is a bal¬ 
ance of $87 in our treasury. Our ex¬ 
penses will be heavier now but we are 
doing our best and hope the rest room 
will be a boon to all the women of the 
community. We have sent fruit or flow¬ 
ers, as seemed fit, to many of our mem¬ 
bers or families during the year, and 
know that this has been appreciated 
very much. There is a lot more we can 
do, and we are trying to make each 
year better than the last one.” 


New Locals 

A new local was organized recently 
near Craigmyle, by J. K. Sutherland, 
U.F.A. director for Bow River, anr 
G. A. Forster, M.L.A. Russell Farwel 
was elected president and F. G. Thomp 
son, secretary, and the name selects 
was Necessity. Eighteen members pan 
fees at the initial meeting. 

Mrs. W. H. Bailey was in charge o: 


New Locals 

A new local of the S.G.G.A. has just 
been organized at Roche Pereee, close 
to the international boundary, under 
the name of Forest Glen G.G.A., with 
Louis Olson as president nnd John 
Hunter as secretary. 


Pool Changes 

The new manager of the Alber 
Wheat Pool is R. H. Purdy, who * 
assistant manager of the Ednion < 
branch of the Bank of Montrc 
George Mclvor, who was manager 
the Alberta and Vancouver exp 
business of James Richardson and 
has been appointed western sales ag 
of the Central selling agency o 
three provincial pools. Mr. - 
is a native of Manitoba, bom m 
age la Prairie, in 1894. 


A local of the S.G.G.A. has been 
formed at Birch Hills, with C. E. P. 
Brooks as president; Andrew Hokness, 
vice-president; and Chas. A. Warder, 
secretary. Meetings of the local are to 
be held at 8 p.m. on the last Saturday 
in each month, and it is hoped the 
fanners of the district will rally round 
the local leaders and form a strong and 
virile organization at Birch Hills. 
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supply any back copieB that may be missed. 

The yellow address on every subscription 
label shows the date to which the subscrip¬ 
tion is paid. No other receipt is issued. 

Remittances for subscriptions should be made direct 
to The Guide by pastel note, poet office, bank or 
expreas money order. There to always s risk in 
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ADVERTISING RATES 

Commercial Display _SOr par agate lias 

Livestock Display ..40e per agate line 

Livestock Display Clasaiflrd $tt 78 per lock 
CU as I fled... (See Classified Page for details) 

No discount for time or apace on display 
advertising. All changes of copy end new 
matter must reach ua eight days in advance 
of dato of publication to enaure insertion 
Heading matter advertisements are marked 
"Advertisement " We beltevn through care 
ful enquiry, that every advertisement In The 
Guide ia signed by trustworthy persona. We 
will take It aa a favor If any of our readers 
will advise us promptly should they have any 
reason to dnuhl the reliability of any person 
or tlrnt who advertiesa in The Guide. 


U.F.O. Annual Convention 


O PTIMISM was the key-note of 
the address of President W. A. 
Amos to the 11th annual con¬ 
vention of the United Farmers 
of Ontario, which met in Mas¬ 
sey Hall, Toronto, on Wednesday, 
December 17. Mr. Amos pointed to the 
wonderful opportunities ahead in every 
field of endeavor for organized agri¬ 
culture and emphasized the necessity 
for strong leadership and untiring 
effort in co-operative service. 

The U.F.O. convention was preceded 
by the annual meeting of shareholders 
of the United Farmers’ Co-operative 
Company of Ontario, held on December 
16, under the presidency of Geo. S 
Bothwell. The president stated that 
the company had turned the corner and 
would in future pay dividends instead 
of recording losses. At the last meet¬ 
ing a heavy capital loss was reported, 
occasioned by the elimination of the 
unprofitable branches of the company’s 
business; at this meeting a net profit 
of $74,198 was announced, most of the 
profit resulting from the operations of 
the livestock branch and the Toronto 
Creamery. The proposal to pay a divi¬ 
dend of three per cent, was approved. 

Energetic discussion took place dur¬ 
ing the course of the meeting as to the 
propriety of the profits from the vari¬ 
ous departments of the company’s 
business being returned to the pro¬ 
ducers whose products were handled. 
It was generally conceded that this 
would be the ideal condition, but this 
had not been attainable owing to the 
legal position of the company under the 
general company law of the province. 
The future policy of the company would 
be, it was understood, to limit dividends 
to shareholders to seven per .cent, and 
to charge the producers a fixed per¬ 
centage for the services rendered by 
each department of commodity market¬ 
ing, thus enabling the profits realized 
to be divided among the producers 
concerned. The election of the new 
board of directors was carried out 
under the preferential system and 
resulted in the re-election of the retir¬ 
ing directors, with one exception. Mr. 
Bothwell was again chosen president or 
the company at the first meeting o 0 
new board of directors. 

Political Policy Clouded 
The attendance of the delegates at 
the main convention was not so .urge as 
at some previous annual conventions, 
but was regarded as far from unsatis¬ 
factory. The president, W. A. Amos, 
referred in his address to the poHtical 
experiences of the U.F.O. When 
years young,” he said, “we launched 
out on the practically uncharted sea 
of independent politics, and, almost 
before anyone realized it, foun our 
selves a real factor in legislative effort, 
an added problem confronting 
U.F.O. Without expressing any opinion 
as to the merits or demerits of what is 
generally known as the U.F.O. govern- 
ment, the very fact of its n° v0 y 
resulted in an unusual amount of dis¬ 
cussion in the public press and ma y 
varied ideas in the minds of the direc¬ 
tors of the province. . 

“It could not be expected that even 
the rural people, steeped as 0 

them had been in partisan politics, 
could arrive in so short a time a 
dear conception of what tins 


Trading Company prospers—Political situation complicated- 
Future looks bright 


political movement really hoped to no 
oompligh. in addition, an unfortunate 
misunderstanding and controversy arose 
within our own ranks. Had ample time 
been given to thresh out the whole 
question with an open mind the prob¬ 
lem could have been satisfactorily 
solved and the results would have been 
the solidifying of our movement. As 
matters stand at tho present moment 
the people are still at sea in regard 
to what is tho proper function of our 
organization in the political realm. If 
we who are active members and ardent 
advocates of the U.F.O. are not ablo 
to see eye to eye on this particular 
aspect of our work, how much less able 
would those be who are as yet outside 
and whoso co-operation we acknowledge 
we must have if we are to bo wholly 
what our name signifies—tho United 
Farmers of Ontario.’’ 

A Difficult Course 

After referring to tho extension of 
this division into tho work of the 
Farmers’ Sun Publishing Company, Mr. 
Amos proceeded to discuss the meaning 
of the resolutions passed at the Inst 
convention with regard to political 
action and to refer to tho “embarass 
ment” caused by the attendance of 
certain directors at tho inaugural meet¬ 
ing of the new Progressive Party. 
“Last year’s resolution,’’ ho said, 
“should not be interpreted without a 
reference to the resolution of 1922, 
covering the same subject, in which 
it was clearly set forth in reiteration 
of former statements that as an organ¬ 
ization we would take no political action 
as a party. 

“I have no right to interpret for 
any individual member either of those 
resolutions, but I believe it is fair to 
say that the spirit of both was that 
we could not as an organization be a 
political party. Wo will admit that it is 
a difficult matter to draw the line as 
to just where active association with 
any political party should be debarred. 
It would seem prudent, however, that 
officers and directors of tho U.J?.U. 
should at least decline to participate 
prominently in the work of any politi¬ 
cal party. Any member of the organi/a 
tion is, of course, at liberty to ally 
himself with any political party in 
order to carry out his obligations as a 
citizen. Indeed, any member is at 
liberty to take political action outside 
of any recognized party, and ifw® nH 
what political action the United I arm 
ers of Ontario may take in future, T*’® 
can safely say that there has born 
nothing thus far resolved that will 
debar farmers from acting as they din 
in 1919 and 1921. . . • Under presenl 
ondUions economics and po Kivu are 
so interwoven that we cannot prevent 
group or class action in the pohtiea 
fiold. P The United Farmers of Ontario 
must, therefore, remain in politics ns 
a farmers’ group.” Mr. Amos con- 
eluded hi. address with »” ln *P‘ r *'i 0 "* 
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agriculture. 

Olaaa Oonsclousneea 

J J. Morrison was enthusiastically 
received by the convention efte- ha- 
ing been for some «®“* h, TT ^Sg r A (1 


address Mr. Morrison referred to tlu 
growth of a class consciousness among 
the farmers of Ontario and ascribe l to 
it their great achievements of the past 
few years. “We must suffer for our 
mistakes,” he said. “They have been 
many, but they are behind us. Shall 
we learn by them ami proceedf If so 
there is hope in the future; if not, then 
is none.” The great danger to tin 
U.F.O. was within their ranks. “Tin 
U.F.O.,” he said, “was not intendet 
for the service of those who would farn 
the farmers but for the use of farmer? 
who would farm that they may live.’ 
The U.F.O. was still struggling with 
itself and until a strong pronouucemen 
of policy was made by the members h| 
would continue to flounder. Mr.' 
Morrison went on to refer to the great 
progress which is being made in every 
other field. The percentage of loss of 
membership for the year was 16 per 
coat., as against 2. r > per cent, for the 
previous year, and that would lead to 
tho belief that “we have passed the 
lowest point in our membership ami 
are on the upgrade once more.” 

At tho evening session on Wednes 
day and Thursday addresses were deliv 
ered by Miss Agnes Maephail, M.P., 
and William Irvine, M.P., respectively. 
Miss Maephail talked upon Success and 
Citizenship, dealing with the ideals of 
service, moral courage, religion and 
morals ns elements ia successful living, 
ami touching upon the need of citizens 
('ontinmd on Pnge It) 


Are you leaving 
your property 
to chance ? 


YFB; unless you have 
made a will saying 
whom you want to have 
it after your death, and 
appointing a responsible 
executor to sco that 
they get It. 

We are Executors. Let 

us semi you our book¬ 
lets. 


National Trust Company 

LIMITEDf 

Paid-up Capital Aaasta under ad- 
and Reserve ministration 
$4,000,000 9126,000,000 

WINNIPEG EDMONTON 

SASKATOON 


Apples - Plums - Cherries 

and 

Champion Everbearing Strawberry Plants 

for distribution amongst Guide readers 



Grow this luscious fruit on your own farm 

Hardy fruit stock—grown in the West for the West will be distributed 
FREE and POSTPAID in return for a small favor. 


Send the attached cou¬ 
pon for a copy of our 
catalog describing fully 
all variotics of our fruit, 
and the torms upon which 
it is being distributed. 

The Grain Growers’ 
Guide 

Winnipeg - Man. 


i The Grain Growers* Guide, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

I Dear Sirs: 

I Kindly send by return mall your fruit 
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The Money Question 

More letters from Guide readers on monetary reform 


The Guernsey Market House 

The Editor.—In your issue of Novem¬ 
ber 19, in your editorial under the 
caption of Fiat Money, you endeavor to 
prove that it is impossible for the gov¬ 
ernment to finance public construction 
and provide neooBsary agricultural and 
commercial credit by the simple process 
of issuing government notes instead of 
issuing interest-bearing bonds to those 
who nre ready to buy them. You quote 
the famous Guernsey market house, and 
you say: “This incident for a century 
has been cited as the clnssic example 
of how governments can finance public 
works without borrowing money and 
paying interest." Continuing, you 
briefly outline how it is claimed that 
the people of Guernsey, through their 
government, purchased the material for 
the market and paid for the labor in 
building it by an issue of notes, which 
were redeemed by the rents received 
for the market stalls. Amonp your 
arguments brought forth to discredit 
the Guernsey scheme you say: “More¬ 
over, as in numerous other cases, the 
government once having tasted the joys 
of such easy finance was reluctant to 
stop and went on issuing the notes 
until the complaint about the injury to 
foreign trade forced a halt, when about 
$275,000 had been issued. Part was 
called in, but 90 years after tho market 
was built there were approximately 
$200,000 of these notes in circulation. 
The issue was nothing more or less than 
an inflation of the currency, and, as 
usual, the inflation was only stopped 
after a great deal of injury had been 
done to business." Now, Mr. Editor, 
will you kindly inform me and inform 
your readers, what business suffered 
through the issuing of these notes! 
You surely would not contend that it 
was a bad thing for the people to make 
laws enabling to print the money re¬ 
quired for public works, thus saving 
the interest that would be paid out each 
vear to the money lenders of their day. 
The business that would suffer injury 
from the circulation of these notes wore 
those of tho private banks of which 
two were established ten years after 
the notes had been in circulation, the 
Guernsey Banking Company and the 
Commercial Bank. Referring to the 
pnrt called in which was $75,000, an 
agreement was drawn up with the 
banks to the following effect, $75,000 
of tho stnte’s one pound notes would be 
withdrawn from circulation and con¬ 
verted into a bank loan drawing 3 per 
cent, interest, the states pledgod them¬ 
selves not to have at any time more 
than $200,000 in circulation. As a 
result of this agreement the states with¬ 
drew from circulation $75,000, and bur¬ 
dened tho people with an annual tax 
of $2,250 to pay the interest on that 
amount, and gave over to the private 
banks tho monopoly of the money of the 
island in excess of $200,000, to be issued 
for their personal profit. Referring to 
the $200,000 in notes, which after 90 
years were still outstanding, I may say 
that had they been converted into bank 
loan as was the $75,000 in notes, the 
inhabitants would have paid the bank¬ 
ers ovor $.540,000 in interest, and still 
owe the originnl amount of $200,000, 
and the interest will run on and on for 
ever, if the people never wake up to the 
imbecility of issuing an interest-bearing 
debt to supply themselves with a circu¬ 
lating medium. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I havo endeavored 
as briefly as possible to answer some 
of your arguments advanced to dis¬ 
credit the scheme adopted by the people 
of Guernsey to finnnco their public 
works, instead of having to be at the 
mercy of the money lenders of Lheir 
day. And what the people of Guernsey 
accomplished in a small way the people 
of Canada can accomplish just as soon 
as they are ready for the change. But 
of course the government would have 
to work with care and prudence, and 
feel its way as it went along, and not 
undertake to issue currency to finance 
every wild cat scheme advocated by 
every Tom, Dick and Harry, as you 
facetiously suggest in your editorial. 
And especially more so when we con¬ 
sider the fact that the moneyed inter¬ 
ests of the world would be up in arms 


at the introduction of such a system 
of finance, and would do everything in 
their power to smash the enterprise in 
its inception. 

Space forbids me touching on many 
of your arguments advanced, but in 
conclusion I will say that I am not one 
of those referred to in your editorial, 
who believe that by the simple process 
of the government issuing an abundance 
of money to finance its public works 
instead of issuing interest-bearing 
bonds that such would be a panacea for 
all the economic ills of the age, but I do 
believe that if such a scheme was 
carried out wisely and economically, it 
would prove to be a big step in that 
direction.—James Fletcher, Kingman, 
Alta. 

Promises to Receive 

The Editor.—In your issue of Novem¬ 
ber 19, you state, in speaking of the 
building of the Guernsey market house, 
that there was no issue of currency on 
the security of a market yet to be 
built, but on an excise of spirits; I 
would like to know what difference 
that made. The notes were not issued 
until the community had material or 
wealth created by labor, as security 
from day to day—as the work pro¬ 
gressed. The medium of exchange only 
meant that the holder of the certificate 
in the first case had provided labor or 
material for a public work, and was 
therefore entitled to receive the pro¬ 
duct of another's labor in goods or ser¬ 
vices to the same amount, and the 
exchange was made without the blight¬ 
ing breath of interest charge, and these 
certificates of exchange could go on 
circulating for years performing their 
beneficial services to the community 
until finally redeemed by the earnings 
of the market stalls. Was this means 
of financing scientific and economic, if 
they had only issued certificates to the 
amount of the value of labor cost of 
the building! I grant you that infla¬ 
tion is just as bad in the long run as 
contraction. What we want to know is: 
What is the point from which we should 
judge inflation or deflation! 

I maintain that point is where our 
medium of exchange is sufficient to 
handle all transactions of the nation on 
a cash basis, and that is estimated to 
be between $70 and $100 per capita. 

The government should issue all 
notes but not as promises to pay as the 
passing of the note is the actual pay¬ 
ment in fact. But they should read: 
The Dominion government will receive 
this certificate for the amount of $5.00 
for all dues or fees payable to the 
government. Then they would control 
inflation and deflation by the amount 
of taxes they would assess on the 
people, and this could be done in such 
a way as would prevent periodical 
financial depressions. 

No note should be put into circula¬ 
tion unless for services rendered by the 
citixens who produced wealth equal to 
the value of the certificate they 
received. 

This is a sound basis upon which we 
could proceed to develop the resources 
of Canada which would lift her as a 
shining star among the nations of the 
earth, and lift the burden from the 
backs of the helpless; in fact our pro¬ 
gress would be limited only by the 
amount of labor power we could com¬ 
mand for the production of wealth, and 
in all such development the satanic 
institution of interest cost would be 
forever eliminated.—W. C. Paynter, 
Tantallon, Sask. 

The German Inflation 

The Editor.—I have read with great 
interest, communications appearing in 
recent editions of The Guide, re the 
matter of currency and credit reform, 
and am much gratified to know that men 
in all parts of the West are thinking 
along this line. I might also say that 
I am greviouslv disappointed in The 
Guide for following the despicable 
policy of substituting ridicule for argu¬ 
ment. It shows the writer of the 
editorials on this important matter is 
deplorably ignorant of his subject, or 
that he wilfully stoops to deceive. 

If we take The Guide editorials seri¬ 
ously, we would believe that any change 


from the present system of usury would 
result in chaos; but I contend that when 
75 per cent, of the farmers of Western 
Canada are almost hopelessly in debt, 
retail businessmen in nearly the same 
boat, our industrial machinery only 
operating at about 40 per cent, of its 
capacity, that we already have chaos, and 
that it is merely by a system of book¬ 
keeping that our financial institution 
still keep up the bluff of solvency. 
Like all other good parrots, the writer 
of your editorials refers to Germany and 
her paper mark. While no student of 
currency reform will admit the German 
paper money system anything but 
unscientific, this same mark which was 
arbitrarily made worthless by the inter¬ 
national financiers, supplied the medium 
of exchange to build the finest merchant 
marine fleet in the world, thoroughly 
repaired the railways of the country 
after deterioration due to the war, and 
brought German industry back to the 
place where it challenged the world. 
All this was done without adding one 
iota to the national debt. As a result 
the financiers of the world are falling 
over themselves to lend money to Ger¬ 
many. Had Germany been self-support¬ 
ing in every particular, placed her 
national currency on a scientific basis 
and refused to borrow money, she 
would have been the greatest country 
in the world. As it is now, that coun¬ 
try, in common with the rest of the 
world, will go on paying tribute to the 
financiers. Already as a result of this 
financial dictation, German industry is 
slowing down, public works are boing 
curtailed, and for the first time since 
the war, large numbers are unemployed. 
I make the statement, that countries 
such as Canada and the United States, 
which are self-supporting, can put into 
effect a national system of currency 
and credit, and that they will not only 
make greater progress than ever before; 
but that it will promote a greater 
measure of happiness among the people 
as a whole. 

In closing, I am going to ask a 
question (that I previously asked The 
Free Press and received no answer). 
The statement was made in an editorial 
to the effect, that if the Dominion 
government issued bonds to the amount 
of $100,000,000, placed them in its own 
treasury and financed on them, it would 
be inflation, and the value of our dollar 
would be decreased. While I agreed 
that this is what would take place, I 
contended it would be done arbitrarily. 
The question I asked was: Why should 
this proceeding which created no debt 
be the cause of decreasing the value of 
our dollar, while if the bonds had been 
sold to Morgan & Co., for instance, and 
bore 5 per cent., creating in twenty 
years a debt of $200,000,000 in place 
of the $100,000,000 borrowed, the value 
of our dollar would not have been 
offected adversely, but as a matter of 
fact increased. I take my authority for 
the latter statement from one appearing 
tw r o or three years ago in the Financial 
Post, when the Canadian dollar came 
back to par in the United States, that 
the reason for this was because of the 
heavy borrowings by the Dominion 
government in United States. In other 
words, a farm with a $5,000 mortgage 
°. n would be worth more than a 
similar one clear of debt.—Jas. Quinn, 
Rocanville, Sask. 


The Editor.—At the risk of b 
charged with writing to relieve pers 
feeling, I venture to take issue ' 
you on the money question. 

In your note, page 7 of The G 
issue of December 10, you say you 
concerned only with getting at 
truth, a contrast so striking w T ith ; 
attitude manifested in the issue 
November 19, that one may be exc 
if still guessing. 

Also in the same note you rer 
those who have opinions on the m< 
question that ?f their plans are s< 
every business enterprise would be 
by their adoption. I respectfully 
gest that you show just how the pre 
business of banking would benefi 
the right of credit issue was withdr 
from that business, or if by law 
business of credit issue was place< 
*. 8ervice at C08t basis! Also that 
show how big business of any na 
would benefit if the business of iss 
credit was placed under public con 
and the special privileges which 
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business at present enjoys through 
interlocking directorates and interlaced 
interests with present credit-issuing 
institutions, could no longer be main¬ 
tained. 

Not 500 words nor 5,000 words will 
serve to show the wreckage of human 
hopes and lives left in the w r ake of the 
triumphal march of finance towards the 
position from which it will hold the 
producing classes the world over in 
complete slavery. Lives not yet born 
are already in bondage, future genera¬ 
tions will spend their days without hope 
for themselves, working only to pay 
interest on debts not incurred by them¬ 
selves, if we continue as we have been 
doing by going in debt to those who 
control finance and loading ourselves so 
heavily that we are able with difficulty 
to meet interest charges, leaving noth¬ 
ing for the principal. 

Obvious as this must be to any who 
care to study the effect of private con¬ 
trol for the purposes of profit, of money 
and credit upon our economic life, it 
must be equally obvious what difficulties 
lie in the way of a change or reform. 
Before we can get anywhere we will 
have to leave theory for the practical, 
we must establish a beginning in a small 
way and let experience demonstrate the 
possibilities of development. 

It will serve no useful purpose to say 
that experience has exploded certain 
theories of similar nature, and history 
is bound to repeat itself, because it is 
not true. What history has revealed 
in this connection, is that goods can not 
overtake money when money gets away 
to a good start, but history does not 
show that it is impracticable to try and 
establish a service adaptable to all in¬ 
dustries, and that service to be given at 
cost, nor does history show that public 
improvements cannot be successfully 
financed without assuming interest 
charges. Public improvements may be 
financed free of interest, and should be 
carried out on no other basis. 

During trade depressions credit or 
created purchasing power does not 
function and circulation throughout the 
economic body becomes poor, and to 
stimulate circulation, credit for public 
works should be issued to within a mar¬ 
gin of what has been withdrawn by 
reason of trade decline, this service to 
be given free and withdrawn immedi¬ 
ately and in proportion to trade revival. 

Space will not permit enlarging on 
the possibilities suggested by the above, 
but it can be noted that the principal 
feature to be observed is, that public 
improvements should be instituted at a 
time when both labor and goods are 
plentiful and money is scarce, so that, 
price levels will remain undisturbed 
when public credit begins to flow. Hus 
way may the evils attendant on unem¬ 
ployment be lessened, and this way 
will future generations get from under 
the load we have created for them. L 
Barclay, Tyndall, Man. 

The Burden of Interest 

The Editor.—Reading recently in 
your paper I saw letters from readers on 
finance. I wish to submit my opinions 
on this subject to you. 

The great trouble in Canadian indus¬ 
tries today is a faulty system of financ¬ 
ing in the past. Our governnaen » 
federal and provincial, our municipal 
ties, our industries and private *n 
dividuals have gone deeply into deb 
develop the resources of the count y. 
All these are interest-bearing debts, 
these interest charges lie the main ro 
of Canada's present trouble. 

The country needs more developing , 
railways, factories, churches, schoo 
Continued on Pace 19 
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The Improving Years 

As the war years drift further into the 
past and the destructive effects of the war 
are being gradually overcome it becomes 
more pleasant to look back and the future 
may be looked to with greater hope. The 
year which is closing has been fruitful of 
events making for normal economic and 
political conditions throughout the world. 
The transforming of war industries into 
peace industries has proceeded apace, and 
the degree of success is marked by the eager¬ 
ness among the nations to establish trade 
relations by means of commercial agree¬ 
ments. That just concluded between Great 
Britain and Germany may be taken as 
typical of the general tendency throughout 
Europe; it places the two countries, so far 
as trade is concerned, on a pre-war footing. 
The public finance of many countries has im¬ 
proved and currencies have been stabilized. 
The commission appointed under the Dawes 
report is getting the question of reparations 
on to a firmer foundation, at least as firm a 
foundation as the problem admits of, and in 
general it can be said that the year has 
witnessed a remarkable and stimulating 
effort to concentrate upon the arts of peace. 

Noteworthy among the efforts is the 
Geneva agreement to make the covenant of 
the League of Nations more efficacious as an 
instrument for the prevention of war. Its 
very completeness is likely to operate against 
its adoption by some of the strong nations 
which do not look with favor upon the 
limitations placed upon their individual 
strength, but as a logical assault upon war it 
stands forth as the best effort the nations 
have yet made. 

These hopeful tendencies will persist 
through the new year. The restoration of the 
pre-war channels of trade and the growing 
economic activity presage better business 
and better conditions for the mass of the 
people. The year 1925 opens with promise; 
the wish of The Guide for all its readers and 
friends is that the promise will be adequately 
fulfilled. 

Crow’s Nest Rates Restored 

After a great deal of unnecessary delay 
and heavy expense to the Canadian public, 
the Dominion government, on Christmas Day, 
announced the restoration of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement, pending the decision 
of the Supreme Court as to the statutory 
authority of the Railway Commission. In 
other words the government exercises its 
powers to suspend the ruling of the Railway 
Commission until such time as the status and 
powers of the Railway Commission are set¬ 
tled by decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. The Crow’s Nest Rates will again 
come into effect by the new order of the 
government on January 8, but there is to be 
no refund of the higher charges paid bv 
shippers under the new rates established by 
the Railway Commission. 

It will be remembered that the Railway 
Commission, on October 14, abrogated the 
Crow’s Nest Agreement. Premier King was 
in the West at the time, wooing the Progres¬ 
sives, and was urged by provincial govern¬ 
ments, public bodies and individuals, to 
suspend the ruling of the commission at once. 
However, he preferred the long and round¬ 
about formal way of a full dress appeal to 
the cabinet council, which was heard on 
December 4. Judging by the numerous 
cabinet meetings which have been held, 


and the fact that a number of the 
ministers lost their Christmas holidays, the 
reason for the delayed decision is obvious. 
A goodly portion of Mr. King’s ministers 
evidently were well satisfied to see the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement abrogated by 
the Railway Commission, and preferred to 
leave it in that position. Wiser counsels have 
prevailed, however, and the ruling is now 
suspended as it should have been more than 
two months ago. 

The Supreme Court will now decide 
whether the Railway Commission has the 
power under the law to abrogate the Crow’s 
Nest Agreement. If the Supreme Court rules 
against the Railway Commission then the 
Crow’s Nest rates will stand, but otherwise 
they will go, and it may be some 
months before the situation is cleared. 
Presumably the government will take 
no action towards making the Crow’s 
Nest Agreement of 1897 hard and fast 
and binding by legislation until the rul¬ 
ing of the Supreme Court is known. If the 
court concurs in the ruling of the Railway 
Commission it is doubtful if legislation will 
be put through parliament to restore the 
1897 contract in toto. It is largely a western 
question and for political purposes a great 
deal of antagonism has been generated in 
the East against the West. We anticipate 
that there will be pious expressions in favor 
of leaving all rate-making powers in the 
hands of the Railway Commission and let 
the West foot the bill. In the meantime the 
new chairman of the Railway Commission 
will probably make no more important 
rulings until the Supreme Court has disposed 
of this one. 

Tax Reductions 

It was claimed by Hon. J. A. Robb, acting 
minister of finance, that the changes be 
made in the tariff and the sales tax at the 
last session of parliament meant a reduction 
of taxation of approximately $24,000,000. 
This was undoubtedly a good beginning in 
tax reduction, and it was made in the right 
places. The tariff and the sales taxes are 
taxes on consumption, and they press more 
heavily upon the mass of the people than 
taxes levied directly against wealth. There 
is, however, a very strong agitation in busi¬ 
ness circles for relief in the income tax, the 
contention being that the income tax in 
the United States is lower than the Canadian 
tax, that Canadian business is willy-nilly 
linked up with that of the United States, 
and, consequently, the higher Canadian tax 
is a handicap to Canadian business in com¬ 
petition with that of the United States. It 
is further urged that the higher tax pre¬ 
vents capital flowing from the United States 
into Canada, and thus hinders the economic 
development of the country. 

Taxation is undoubtedly high in Canada, 
and to the extent that it imposes greater bur¬ 
dens upon industry than have to be borne 
by competitive industry, it is a handicap 
that if at all possible should be removed. 
There is room for a considerable amount, of 
co-operation between the federal and pro¬ 
vincial authorities in the collection of 
revenue, and further economies could un¬ 
doubtedly be effected in adminstration. The 
demand that the tax burden should be 
lightened as much as ever possible is fully 
justifiable in the interest of the nation as 
a whole. 

It may be questioned, however, whether 
the income tax docs actually prevent capital 
coming into the country. There is no 


evidence to show that capital investments 
from the outside have fallen off on account 
of the income tax. On the contrary, capital 
investments trom the United States are on 
the increase, so much so, that an alarm has 
been sounded that the country is being 
economically annexed to the United States. 
Capital is never seared by high taxes pro¬ 
vided the profits are there. So long as 
United States capital can get as good re¬ 
turns in Canada as at borne, or elsewhere, it 
will continue to flow into this country. 

Reduction in taxation should take place 
where the reduction will have the best 
effect on the national welfare. Taxes on 
income are not paid if the income is not 
there to pay it. Taxes on consumption must 
be paid regardless of the capacity of the 
payer to pay them. He the income big or 
little, the tax must be paid, and the smaller 
the income the more onerous and unjust the 
tax. It may not be possible to get absolute 
equity in taxation, but it is possible to make 
an approach to it, and taxes upon income 
are certainly more equitable than taxes on 
consumption. If, therefore, the government 
finds itself in a position to effect further 
reductions at the coining session of parlia¬ 
ment, they should bo made in the tariff and 
sales tax, and not in the income tax. 

Problems of Federation 

The government of Western Australia 
recently called for tenders on ten engines 
required for hauling the 1924-25 harvest. 
Only one Australian firm submitted tenders 
and the earliest it could deliver the engines 
was March, 1926. Engines delivered in 1926 
obviously could not be of use for the 1924-25 
crop, so the government gave the order to a 
British firm. 

The engines were delivered in due 
course and the Federal Customs Department 
demanded $100,000 duty on them. The state 
government protested and explained why the 
order had been given to a British firm and 
affirmed that the order would have been 
given to an Australian firm bad any been 
able to fill it, but the federal government 
refused to remit the duties. 

Public opinion in Western Australia is pre¬ 
dominantly free trade. The state has few 
manufacturing industries its main produc¬ 
tion coming from the mine, the forest, the 
farm and the sea. The state is cut off from 
other states of the Commonwealth by an 
extensive barren area somewhat similar to 
that lying between eastern and western Can¬ 
ada. Like other Australian states, however, 
it has its own ports, and most of its external 
trading is done direct. It is claimed that it 
is much cheaper for the state to import, from 
snv Great Britain, than from the eastern 
states of the Commonwealth, consequently 
the protective tariff of the Commonwealth 
is a heavy tax upon the state. 

For many years the Ntate has protested 
against the tariff policy of the Common¬ 
wealth and now this tax of $100,000 on 
engines required for the state railway seems 
to have been the last straw. The talk of 
secession and the insistent demands of the 
federal representatives from the western 
state have compelled the Commonwealth 
government to appoint, a commission to en¬ 
quire into and report upon the effect of con¬ 
federation upon Western Australia with 
special reference to the effect of the tariff 
policy of the Commonwealth. 

There is a hint in this for the government 
of Canada. British Columbia complains bit¬ 
terly of freight rates that violate the pact of 
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confederation; the prairies have again and 
again presented their case against the tariff 
and discriminatory freight rates; the mari¬ 
time provinces are voicing their objections 
to conditions that are contrary to the spirit 
if not the letter of confederation. It seems 
to be an opportune time for a complete over¬ 
hauling of the national situation with a view 
to arriving at national policies that will meet 
the sectional differences which are unavoid¬ 
able in a country so large as Canada and be 
conducive of a better feeling all round. Why 
not appoint a commission to enquire into and 
report upon the effect of confederation on 
the various parts of the country and the 
effect of the much-lauded national policy of 
protection upon those provinces which 
depend upon the export of their surplus 
production ? 

The Hearst Bubble 

In 1921, a man named Joseph X. Hearst 
came to Winnipeg and started to promote a 
music publishing company. In mathematics 
X stands for the unknown quantity; the 
public of Manitoba have just discovered what 
the X stood for in Mr. Hearst’s name. It 
was the “quantity” in his character that not 
even his closest business friends and rela¬ 
tions knew anything about. 

Mr. Hearst promised fabulous dividends 
to those whom he induced to invest in his 
company. It must have been news to every 
other music publishing firm that the business 
contained so much in the way of profits. 
Anyway Mr. Hearst persuaded a lot of people 
that the world was so crazy over inane songs 
that dividends of 30 per cent, were the least 
to be expected in investments in the 
publishing of them, and the money rolled in. 
A few days ago Mr. Hearst disappeared, and 
with him went all the money invested in the 
Hearst Publishing Company. In Mr. Hearst’s 
ease music appears to have had charms 


enough to allay any kind of suspicion, 
backed as it was by exceptional ability to 
forge, lie, swindle and pull the wool over the 
eyes of the most sophisticated in law, busi¬ 
ness, and finance. He forged the evidences 
of his wealth, lied about the business, 
swindled the stockbrokers and pulled 
off a common confidence trick on lawyers, 
auditor’s, directors and public authorities. 
As the result Mr. Hearst got away with about 
$600,000 and left behind debts of over 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The tragedy of it is the wreckage of sav¬ 
ings. Many have lost what it took them a life 
time to save. For everybody connected with 
the company it has meant loss and trouble 
and misery. It is one more example of the 
foolishness of swallowing glib stories of 
fabulous profits from investments in stock 
that have nothing to recommend them but 
the smooth tongue of get-rich-quick artists. 

Editorial Notes 

The Scottish Co-operator complains that 
the British housewife is paying lOd (20 
cents) for a four-pound loaf, while the high¬ 
est price during the war was 18 cents. At 
that the British consumer has the edge on 
the Canadian consumer. Twenty cents for 
four pounds is five cents a pound, and the 
wheat from w T hich the bread is made has been 
transported thousands of miles. Out here 
on the prairies we grow the wheat, and flour 
is made practically on the harvest field. 
According to the figures compiled by the 
Labor Gazette, a Dominion government pub¬ 
lication, the average price per pound for 
bread in Manitoba is 5.9 cents, in Saskatche¬ 
wan 7.4 cents, and in Alberta 8 cents, omitt¬ 
ing Drumheller where the price is 10 cents 
and is the highest in the Dominion. 

A French politician declares that the 
isolation of Japan is necessary to the security 


of the white races. When you come to figure 
it out apparently the only thing for the white 
races to do is to prepare systematically for 
the extermination of the yellow, brown and 
black races, after which the white races will 
probably have a grand finale to find out who 
is to inherit the earth literally. 

Chicago grain men say that wheat will go 
to $2.00 a bushel. Well, there isn’t anybody 
in this part of the world wants to stop it. 

After taking charge of the Russian em¬ 
bassy in Paris, the Soviet government 
publishes a secret document showing that in 
1916 Russia and France entered into a com¬ 
pact for the partitioning of Turkey. The 
Bolsheviks have been ruthless in exposing 
the diplomatic records of the czaristic 
regime, and they set an example which has 
been followed by the republics of Germany 
and Austria. Great Britain has also agreed 
to publish records from the foreign office 
bearing on the antecedents of the war. In 
the course of time the people, if they will 
take the time and trouble to read, will find 
out that the London Times was right when 
it said that wars were made in the chancel¬ 
leries of Europe by men who played with the 
masses of the people as pawns in a game of 
chess. 

Agricultural implement manufacturers an¬ 
nounce a reduction in the price of farm 
implements for 1925. That’s a piece of 
Welcome news to start the new year with. 

Manitoba Conservatives have decided that 
there is no liberalism about their conserva¬ 
tism; they have dropped their official name 
of Liberal-Conservative party and will 
henceforth stand for conservatism unadulter¬ 
ated. The next thing for them to do is to 
tell the people just what it is they are so 
anxious to conserve. 
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P RIOR to the year 1914 no such 
thing as co-operative shipping of 
livestock n&>cl been ftttempteu except 
in a minor way. The farmer with 
less than a car-load lot had no way 
of shipping his stock to market, but was 
compelled to sell to the local buyer. 
Livestock producers will remember the 
wide spreads between the local prices and 
the market prices in Calgary and Win¬ 
nipeg, which at that time were the only 
two markets in the West. A demand 
arose for some system which would enable 

{ iroducers to combine to make up car-load 
ots and ship their stock to the central 
markets for sale on a commission basis. 

In 1914 The Alberta Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Elevator Co. (amalgamated in 
1917 with The Grain Growers’ Grain Co.) 
decided to open a Livestock Commission 
Department on the Calgary yards, and a 
systematic campaign of organization for 
co-operative shipping took place through¬ 
out the province of Mberta. Business 
grew rapidly and when the Edmonton 
Stock Yards were established, some two 
years later, an office was also opened on 
those yards. What was then The Grain 
Growers’ Grain Co. in 1916 opened an 
office on the St. Boniface Stock Yards, 
Winnipeg. 

Co-operative shipping was at first 
looked upon by the established livestock 
trade as an impractical scheme that would 
not last, but so rapidly did it grow that 
private firms began to cater for it and now 
every firm is eager to handle co-operative 
shipments. 

For the last five years United Grain 
Growers Ltd. has handled a considerably 
larger percentage of the stock than any 
other firm on our three Western markets. 
Not only that, but co-operative shipping 
has spread all over Canada and the 
United States. On the Toronto and 
Montreal markets, as well as every im¬ 
portant market in the United States, there 
is a farmers’ livestock marketing organiza¬ 
tion, we believe without exception, handl¬ 
ing the largest volume of business on the 
yards. After the bitterest kind of opposi¬ 
tion, co-operative shipping has become an 
established and recognized method of 
doing business. 

The business handled by United Grain 
Growers Ltd. has not been confined to 
co-operative shipments alone. Owners of 
car lots or several car lots of cattle have 
found it in their interests to market them 
through United Grain Growers’ Livestock 
Department. 

Learnt by Following Sales 
In marketing hundreds of thousands of 
head of stock over a period of years we 
have, on behalf of the producers, naturally 
been particularly interested in analyzing 
its distribution, finding out its final 
destination and ascertaining the spread 
between the price at which the stock 
was sold on the local 
markets and the price 
eventually paid for the 
same stock by the packers 
and feeders of Ontario and 
the states to the South. 

With our sparse popu¬ 
lation here in the West, 
onlyi a comparatively 
smal percentage of the 
stock produced can be 
consumed locally. An 
additional amount is 
slaughtered by local 
packers and shipped as 
dressed beef, while a 
considerable proportion is 
shipped East and South 
in the live state to the 
more thickly populated 
centres, such as Montreal, 

Toronto, St. Paul and 
Chicago and the feed lots 
in the territories adjacent 
to these cities. We found 
that after the local pack¬ 
ers had purchased their 
requirements for their 
*°cal plants, the larger 
Percentage of the remain¬ 
der of tne stock sold on 
* commission basis passed 
into the hands of dealers, 
eonnnonly known as 
speculators, and that 
before this volume of 
*took reached its final 
destination, whether for 
daughter or for feeding 
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state oi » •» anrars anccsss for t!»o pool. 


The Outlet 


A satisfactory trade 
direct with feeders in 
Ontario nnd the corn lielt 
states is licing developed. 
The greater (icrrcntage of 
our orders from feeder* 
come by wire, the wire 
designating the class of 
stuff they require nnd 
approximately the price 
tDt ) • idi to pa) In the 
month of October H8 
graded loads of feeder 
cattle were shipticd to 
Ontario nnd United States 
points, the majority of 
them dirert to the farms 
of the fisslcr*. 

The operation of the 
jhh»| has lor the first time 
placed the producer, 
through the agency of his 
marketing organisation— 
l fnited (train (Irawn 
in the |>osition that he 
dcs*a not have to take the 
price offered on the local 
market when the same 
class of cattle will l.ct 
lietter returns on anothci 
Continued oa Pass 25 


Cattle Pool 

By C. Rice-Jones 

Vice-president, United Grain Growers Lui. 


A good typo of steer shlppod In to the pool by Rankin Bros.. Wskops, Man. Take the 
horns off him and he would be hard to beat. 


East or South, it had passed through the 
hands of from one to three dealers. A 
commission firm could in the case of 
fairly well sorted car lots of cattle, 
whether owned by one or more or two 
or three individuals, sell them to an 
outside buyer, but the nmjority of 
cattle coming to market arrive in mixed 
loads, which are not attractive to outside 
buyers. 

Under the commission system the cattle 
could not be sorted anti graded before 
selling, except where one owmer has a 
large shipment, because it is necessary to 
retain the identity of the different animals 
as to ownership. There w-as no other 
outlet for a considerable percentage of 
these cattle except to dealers nnd specu¬ 
lators, who admittedly performed a 
service in sorting those cattle into graded 
car lots, although for their own benefit 
rather than the benefit of the producer. 
Outside buyers, whether packers or 
feeders, will not purchase mixed car lots 
of cattle, neither will they nav as much 
for cattle in ones, twos and threes as they 
will for sorted and graded car lots. It is 
necessary for packers to keep their stock 
of meat sorted to suit their particular 
classes of trade, right from the trade 
requiring the choicest, highest priced meat 
to the cheapest rough meat.' 


Pooling Necessary for Sorting 

In order to be able to cater to this class 
of trade directly, thereby eliminating the 
middlemen, who are the speculators on 
the market, it was necessary to develop a 
plan of marketing whereby the identity 
of the cattle would bo lost, so that the 
marketing organization would be in a 
position to sort the cattle into graded 
car lots. 

The pool system of marketing cattle 
provides this means and the results 
already obtained have pretty definitely 
demonstrated that it is the only system 
under which livestock can be marketed to 
the best advantage for the producer. It 
is not only an advantage from the stand¬ 
point of mixed car loads, but also from 
the standpoint of straight car lots shipped 
to market by the larger ranchers or dealers. 
Buyers will come where the best assort¬ 
ment of cattle is offered for sale, put up 
in the most attractive shape for market. 

One market is not by any means the 
best market for all classes of stock on the 
same day. One day the local market may 
1)0 best for certain classes of steers or 
cows, while Toronto or Montreal may be 
the best market for another class and 
St. Paul or Chicago for other classes. We 
see the larger ranchers go through Win¬ 
nipeg with from five to 20 cars of cattle 


The Process 

The |)ool system of marketing rattle is 
now so well known llmt it is not necessary 
to go into any lengthy description of the 
system as it is folio wish The cattle are 
snipped to market in the ordinary way; 
after being fed and watered they air taken 
to the scales and appraised at the price 
that each individual animal or ear lot 
where a ear lot Itching* to one owner 
would bring if sold on the market at that 
time on a commission basis. The rattle 
then pass over the scales. The stock 
yards wcighmnn records the price, mark¬ 
ings, ownership and weight. 

The animal or animals then pass into 
the pool, losing their identity as to owner¬ 
ship. When making the appraisal the 
appraiser designates the grade of the 
animal and after being weighed it is 
penned accordingly by the stock yards 
employees according to the grade diwig- 
nated, this being tne first rough sorting 
of the cattle. The owner then receives 
settlement on exactly the same basis as 
lie receives it if his cattle are handled 
through the commission department, lie 
is settled with at the full market, price mi 
exactly the same way and retains his sales 
invoice as a participation certificate, which 
entitles him to participate in any profit 
there may be at the end of tin 1 year as a 
result of the sorting of the cattle into 
car lots and the making of direct sales to 
packers and feeders instead of to local 
dealers and speculators. In other words, 
the profit previously made by the dealers 
and speculators in the sorting and grading 
of these cuttle is now retained for the 
benefit of the producers themselves. 

An inspection of the rattle in the |m*iih 
beyond tlie scales will show that they are 
roughly sorted for grade and classification 
The cattle are moved down to the |mhi| 
pens and the head salesman then proceeds 
to put the finishing touches on the sotting 
The better the cattle in each load can Is* 
matched, particularly with respect to 
better quality stock, the Is’tter the price 
that can la* obtained. 

Dtails of sortisl cattle often Ho not 
contain two animals from 
the same shipping |tnmt, 
every animal coming from 
a different shipping |s>int 
sen Weird all over the 
three western province* 


composed of different grades of steer*, 
rows and heifers. They sometimes go 
through to ( 'hicago, sometimes to Toronto, 
with the whole shipment, whereas Itettrr 
results could undoubtedly Ite obtained 
wen' the cattle sorted into graded par lots 
on the Edmonton, Calgary or Winni|trg 
markets, as the rase may lie, some o( 
them sold on the local market and some 
shipiied East and some South. 

I he aim of every manufacturer is to 
put his good* up for market in the shajs' 
in which they will bring the most money 
and are most attractive to the buyers. 
The livestock producer is the manu¬ 
facturer of livestock. Phis principle is 
just as inq>o.tant from the stand|M>int of 
the producer of livestock as from that of 
the manufacturer of any other product. 


Its Aims and 
Achievements 


anigi ' iy. 
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The Grain Growers’ Guide 

^Patient Fraser Valley Farmer 


Punished by heavy discriminatory freight rates and 
being driven off their farms—By Charles E • Hope 


T HE Lower Fraser Valley, within 
a few miles of and practically 
reaching the city of Vancouver, 
is a very small part of Canada, 
smaller, even, than the traditional 
“postage stamp" on 'he map. A seed 
pea would be about right. And yet 
this little spot pays a net operating 
profit to the railways as large as any 
similar farming district in Canada five 
times its area, and not over one-fourth 
of this district is yet in cultivation. If 
all the rest of Canada paid the same 
freight rates for the same service, the 
O.N.R. would pay handsome dividends 
on its common stock; and no one but a 
millionaire could afford to hold C.P.R. 
stock. 

This apparently exaggerated and 
reckless statement appears to be justi¬ 
fied by the evidence brought out at the 
recent sittings of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, at Vancouver, where, 
after patiently waiting for years, the 
Fraser Valley farmers at last got a 
hearing—and a good hearing. 

Four days were occupiod in giving 
evidence on the much larger question of 
the equalization of feed and grain rates 
from prairie points to Vancouver as 
compared with Fort William, the pres¬ 
ent rate from Calgary or Edmonton to 
Vancouver being 22$ cents, as against 
2(1 cents from Calgary or Edmonton to 
Fort William. Some very strong evid¬ 
ence was given to show that the divid¬ 
ing line of the westward and eastward 
flow of grain should be about Saskatoon 
and Moose Jaw, instead of Viking and 
Bassano, ns it is now, approximately. 
This would mean a reduction of about 
four cents per 100 pounds on west 
bound grain, and would mean a great 
boon to thousands of prairie farmers. 

Paying Heavy Toll 

It may bo a debatable question as to 
whother the prairio farmer or the 
Fraser Valley farmer, who is a very 
largo user of prairie grain, will get this 
four cents if and when taken off. We 
both think wo are paying it now, but 
it will come as a distinct shock to the 
prairie man to hear that the Fraser 
Valley dairy and poultry farmers are 
not only paying this four cents or at 
lenst their share of it, but also an ad¬ 
ditional 19 cents per 100 pounds (which 
goes entirely to the railways), on all 
grain, bran and shorts; and a very lnrge 
part of this is low grade wheat, for 
which there is only a comparatively 
limited market on the prairies. The 
usual railway practice is to charge a 
low rate on a low-priced article, and a 
high rate on a high priced article, the 
idea being that the more valuable arti¬ 
cle can nfford to pay the higher freight 
rate, but in the case of grain to the 
coast, this custom appears to be 
reversed. 

The ability to extract this additional 
19 cents comes about through a most 
valuable invention which was discov¬ 
ered about 1908. It is really a secret 
>roeess and is not patented, and is be¬ 
loved to have been invented by the 
general freight agent of the C.P.R. It 
is known ns the "Domestic and Export 
Freight Rate Differential.” A holy and 
blessed word: "Differential,” and it 
covers a multitude of sins. In the 
Fraser Valley we call it. "diserimina 
tion,” on the principle that a hog under 
nnv other name smells the same. 

While the export rate is 22$ cents 
from Calgary and Edmonton, the domes¬ 
tic rnte is 41$ cents, n differential, or 
discrimination, of 19 cents, and this dis¬ 
crimination is not only against the coast 
farmers, but against all consumers of 
prairie grain and grain products, in 
eluding flour, in British Columbia, and 
includes also wheat which is ground 
into flour and used on the coast. 

This discrimination amounts to about 
1.1 cents per bushel, $1.80 per ton, or 
$116.80 per 16 ton enr. So far ns I 
know, there is no "favored nation” 
treaty in the world which allows a 
foreign consumer an advantage over the 
home consumer, nor should there be any 
Canadian law or custom allowing such 
a preference, particularly when bnsed 
upon a statutory freight rate, not fixed 
by competition; and as these rates were 


consented to by the railway commis¬ 
sioners they are, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, statutory. It puts the Canadian 
railways in the unenviable position of 
giving a preference to foreigners over 
their own fellow-citizens who have 
given them cash and land worth many 
hundred millions of dollars, and results 
in the Japanese getting his wheat actu¬ 
ally at a slightly smaller "laid down” 
price in Japan that we have to pay in 
Vancouver. At the present time the 
Japanese importer actually gets it 
at 25 cents per ton less, but I am 
told it has been as much as a dollar 
less, depending on the ocean freight 
rates, winch vary from time to time. 

Why the Difference? 

Now let us see what the railways 
make out of this and what the Fraser 
Valley farmers pay, and how it affects 
them. According to the evidence sub¬ 
mitted at the recent sittings of the 
Railway Commission, the net operating 
profit on a 50-car train of wheat from 
Edmonton to Vancouver, 766 miles, is 
$4,225, possibly a not unreasonable pro¬ 
fit considering the amount of grain mov¬ 
ing. As the distnnee from Calgary to 
Vancouver is only 642 miles, or 124 
miles shortor, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the C.P.R. profit is at least 
as much. This is on the basis of a 22$ 
cent) rate. If you take an average of 
36 tons to the car, then a 50-car train 
would be 1,800 tons, at $3.80 a ton dis¬ 
crimination or "differential,” and 
would amount to $6,840, or a total profit 
per train of $11,065. There are, of 
course, no solid trains of "domestic” 
grain, but there are some domestic grain 
cars in most trains. Reducing this to a 
car basis insteud of a train basis, it 
means that the net. operating profit on 
export grain is $84.50 per car, aud on 
domestic grain $221.30. The same track, 
the same crew, the same cars, the same 
engine, hauled at the same time, under 
conditions identical in every way. Is 
thero any moral or honest justification 
for such a difference! If there is a 
legal justification then it should be 
changed. 

Corn from Argentine 

The amount of grain and grain pro¬ 
ducts shipped to Vancouver the last 
crop year was about 50,000 cars, of 
which nbout 45,000 were export aud 
5,000 domestic. If it is profitable to 
haul 45,000 cars on a 22$ cent rate, is it 
any less profitable to haul an additional 
5,000 at the same rate and at the same 
time! On the other hand, if it is not 
profitable, then the railways are losing 
money and will make it up somewhere 
(and we admit that a profit is just as 
necessary to a railway as to a farmer) 


—but why pick on us! Recently a ship¬ 
load of 8,000 tons of corn was brought 
to Vancouver from the Argentine at a 
saving of about $10 per ton. This came 
by ship instead of over the railways 
via Winnipeg. I suppose we can all of 
us stand it if the railways lose some 
business through over charging, but if 
this had been low grade wheat from the 
Argentine instead of corn, as it might 
very well have been, what would the 
Alberta grain growers have to say 
about that! 

A Heavy Fine 

Estimates vary as to the amount of 
grain and grain products shipped to 
Fraser Valley points from the prairies. 
A member of one of the largest feed 
firms stated in his evidence that it was 
about 1,200 tons per month. On this 
basis the Fraser Valley farmers are 
being fined $547,000 per annum. Other 
evidence was given by different farmer 
witnesses based on estimates in their 
own districts of rather less than this 
amount, but the lowest estimate (and 
none of the witnesses were so well 
qualified to give an opinion as the feed 
firm referred to), was $300,000. This 
extra unnecessary tax, for which no 
value whatever is given, is borne by 
about 6,000 farmers, of whom 1,500 are 
returned men living on Soldier Settle¬ 
ment Board farms; over half these 
S.S.B. farms are under 20 acres in 
extent, many of them as low as five 
acres. One witness (a poultry farmer, 
on 15 acres), stated this tax cost him 
$600 per year, and there are many 
similar cases. 

Municipal taxes in the Lower Fraser 
Valley are very high, but there are 
scores of cases where this discriminatory 
railway tax is three and four times as 
much as the municipal and school tax 
combined. It was stated by one witness 
that $300,000 was as much as was spent 
on all the roads in every municipality 
in the district per annum. 

If the German fleet during the war 
had steamed up the Fraser River and 
fined the Lower Fraser Valley $300,000 
the outrage would have echoed round 
the world, but in times of peace a 
friendly organization is doing just that, 
and not once, but every year, and this 
has been going on since 1908, is still 
going on, and the amount gets larger 
every year. 

Unexampled Discrimination 

Almost the entire population of the 
Lower Fraser is either British or Cana¬ 
dian of British descent, drawn, in fact, 
from every province of Canada. We 
believe the Fraser Valley is one of the 
best parts of Canada, and it is our 
chosen home, and if it is right and just 


that we should be fined for living in 
the land of our choice, then this fine 
should go either to the provincial or 
the Dominion government, and not to 
any private corporation; but it is gener¬ 
ally understood that every Canadian is 
entitled to live in any part of Canada 
he likes, and that wherever he lives he 
is entitled to the same treatment that 
every other Canadian gets, no matter 
where he lives. It is estimated that the 
railways, since 1908, have fined this 
small district approximately $4,000,000, 
and this amount is being added to 
yearly. 

The railways put in no evidence to 
show that any other part of Canada 
pays such discriminatory rates, or that 
export and domestic rates existed else¬ 
where. There are no such different rates 
anywhere on the Pacific Coast, Seattle, 
Portland or San Francisco. There used 
to be, but they were cancelled long ago 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. The nearest approach to a similar 
condition is the rate from Calgary to 
Winnipeg, 833 miles, 26 cents. As Win¬ 
nipeg is not a seaport this might be 
called a domestic rate. We should be 
quite satisfied to have the same domes¬ 
tic rate as Winnipeg, which is 6$ cents 
per ton mile. Calgary to Vancouver, 
642 miles, is at present 13 cents per ton 
mile, exactly double. 

It is all Velvet 

It should be borne in mind that, in 
order to earn or "charge” this addi¬ 
tional 19 cents per 100 pounds on 
domestic grain the railways did not 
have to invest one single dollar addi¬ 
tional capital, or to spend a single 
dime in operating expense; it is all 
* 1 velvet. * ’ 

Some very illuminating figures were 
placed in evidence during the hearing, 
which, while they may be known to 
most prairie men, were quite new to 
most of us. For instance: In the 
years from 1916 to 1920, the net earn¬ 
ings of the C.P.R. on the eastern lines 
were $70,500,000, and on the western 
lines $144,000,000. A statement was 
also submitted showing that, although 
the cost of construction in British 
Columbia was very high, the actual cost 
of the C.N.R. in B.C. was less than the 
cost of construction of the railways in 
Eastern Canada. It used to be con¬ 
tended that the cost of construction and 
operation in the West was the reason 
for the higher freight rates. This 
clearly is not the case, and this argu¬ 
ment has been, I believe, largely aban¬ 
doned. Then, what is the reason! 

It should, however, be stated that 
whatever bearing the cost of construc¬ 
tion and operation might or might not 
have on the greater question of Moun¬ 
tain rates and western rates generally, 
they cannot have any bearing on the 
perhaps smaller but much more acute 
question of the domestic 19-cent differ¬ 
ential, as this is all clear profit anyway. 

The Old, Old Principle 

There has been a good deal of diligent 
digging by many people, both experts 
and otherwise, in an endeavor to ascer¬ 
tain what is the fundamental basis of 
the freight rate structure, and what is 
the design; but the only undisputed 
fact so far unearthed is that there is 
no design; it seems to be, at least to the 
uninitiated, nothing but a haphazard, 
disjointed and discordant jumble. The 
evidence clearly showed that there was 
no reason but the old one, that the 
railways demand and take all the traffic 
will bear. 

Is it any wonder that the Fraser A al¬ 
ley farmer has earned the name of the 
most patient man in Canada! 

Scores of poultry farms have been 
abandoned in this district within the 
last two years, and most of the dairy 
farmers have been reduced to the barest 
living; but if this 19-cent discrimina¬ 
tion was taken off it would put new 
life into everybody, and, among other 
things, would result in a greatly 
creased consumption of the low grade" 
of wheat which should eventually lower 
the spread between the contract and of 
grades, as well as giving a greater 
tonnage to the railways. 



On* of Manitoba's young old men 

Gilbert Percy Wastle, of Mnryfleld. is 86 years of age, and ran rival many n young mnn in 
hia ability to accomplish the routine work that is to be found on any grain farm. This 
picture was taken just after he completed 200 acres of suramerf allow, having gone over the 

field for the sixth time. 
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variety. I have only taken one crop 
or wheat off sweet clover ground and 
hat was only a few A-rc* and was not 
threshed by itself, but when I went 
* round with the binder the first time 
I could see as easily as if there had 
been a fence where that sweet clover 
and started, not only because of the 
better stand of wheat, but it was 
cleaner, much cleaner than the summer- 
tallow ground beside it. 

A Beneficent Weed 

Some say it will become a weed 
| erhaps it will if not handled properly, 
but at that it will be the best weed 
that was ever brought into his country. 
Any weed that will pasture the or six 
head of cattle where one pastured 
before deserves some noti.ee. Any weed 
that will pasture well over n head per 
acre with the rainfall we had here this 
past year deserves moro than passinu 
consideration. 

Whether we wish' it or not we have 
got to change from straight grain grow¬ 
ing. We are getting too many diseases 
and too many weeds that cannot be 
controlled, even with costly summer- 
fallowing. A neighbor of mine said, in 
a littlo gathering, that be would advise 
anyone with good wheat land to stick 
to whont. 8 o do T, but I haven’t good 
whent land. It is growing too much 


The Measure 
of Life 


f Tnko a pencil and 
so place it upon tho 
point which repre¬ 
sent! your age. 
o Look ahead and 
countupthe years. 

30 With this scale be¬ 
fore you, decide 
now whether you 
have sufficient 
time ahead of you 
to postpono tak- 
10 adoqunto 

insurance. Every 
year increases tho 
risk and tho cost. 

I-et us send yen Information about 
tb* Mutual system of iiuuraiK-o. 


Sweet Clover as a Dry Land Crop 


IT* MUTUAL LIFE 
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WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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had to shut them off tho field until I 
threshed in October. They had abso¬ 
lutely no other feed except in the case 
of work horses that were fed in the day 
time and turned out at night. But from 
June 5 up to the middle of July, even 
these were on pasture all the time 
except for one or two teams during 
haying. 

This 20 acres of Arctic stood up well 
until September, and from then on it 
was close picking. But oven so I had 
no other pasture available. Close pick¬ 
ing as it was I never hnd stock, both 
horses and cattle, come off pasture in 
better shape. As a pasture crop I am 
convinced there is nothing that can 
touch sweet clover, and of course my 
experience is with Arctic. 

I got about JO loads of hay off this 
stand. That would be about 40 tons. 
If it had all been as good as the best 
I would have had three times that 
much. To those who have no experience 
I may say that sweet clover is heavy 
stuff. It clings together. A man can 
go out by himself and without packing 
bring in a respectable load. It would 
be an easy matter to put two tons on 
any decent sized rack. 

1 cut this hay in all stages of growth, 
from the time it just started to blos¬ 
som until it was well out in blossom 
and forming seed. It all made good 
hay as far as I can see, but tho best 
time to cut is just when the first blos¬ 
soms are ready to appear. There is a 
bigger proportion of leaf at that stage, 
but it makes good hay for a consider¬ 
able time past that period. It does not 
dry out rapidly and for that reason is 
difficult to cure. However, I took the 
proverbial old bull by the horns and 
stacked it before it was dry or near 
dry, putting it up in stacks about 10 
feet wide. It cured splendidly and is 
coining out now in ideal shape. 

One Fallacy Disposed Of 

You have possibly hoard that stock 
will not ent the stuff. I still hear that 
yarn. My cattle or horses never had 
a chance to eat it until this 
last spring. So far as T know they 
made no objection to it whatever. 
I know that now they will eat it in 
preference to anything else. When they 
are turned out they make a beo line 
for the sweet clover straw stack and 
stay there until driven back to the 

I have also heard, more than once, 
that while it may be all right for cows 
it is no good as a horse feed, that it 
is too loosening in its action. I feed 
my work horses on it, and it alone, 
as hay and pasture while plowing up 
mv hay land. It was baked that dry 
I had to sharpen shears every day, 
and I would put its value as two to 
one for any other hay T have red, 
including oat sheaves, but not alfalfa, 
which I have not fed. I found the 
horses did well, mighty well, even 
without oats, and I could see no exces¬ 
sive loosening effect it had. 

This year I seeded down another i><* 
..... ami from now on what would be 


1 .Premier of Manitoba, confided to 
me that he believed his greatest 
gift to agriculture in Western 
Canada would be the strain of sweet 
clover he developed and which he 
named “Arctic.” I am convinced that 
he is right. The bringing of common 
sweet clover to Western Canada as a 
cultivated crop was a move that started 
a new method of farming. The variety 
Arctic has just those superior charac¬ 
teristics that make it a crop that can, 
and I believe will, in a comparatively 
few years, revolutionize our farming 
methods. I am not going to dwell on 
generalities, but will give, briefly, my 
experience with Arctic sweet clover. 

T secured my first seed in the spring 
of 1921. I paid $10 for 20 pounds of 
seed. A high price, but it was the best 
investment I ever made. I seeded in 
rows 36 inches apart to get ns high a 
yield of seed as possible. This yielded 
me at the rate of 10 bushels of seed 
per acre in 1922. I had that year the 
chance of observing Arctic in compari¬ 
son with common and was convinced 
that for leafiness and vigor of growth 
Artie was superior. I might further 
add that one field of common near me 
had winter killed and I could not see 
that my field had suffered in the least. 
The only mistake I made was that I 
did not secure more sedi to sow in 
1922. I did not want to get my seed, 
which was registered, mixed with com¬ 
mon, so I waited another year. 

Early Seeding Best 

In 1923 I seeded 110 acres to Arctic. 
Some of it was seeded with wheat as 
a nurse crop and some with oats, and 
a few acres with barley. I found out 
that the earlier seeded the better the 
catch and stand. Some was seeded on 
stubbled-in wheat and the rest on 
spring plowed stubble. Of the 110 
acres 60 acres made a good stand. The 
other 50 acres was thi’n owing to a 
heavy rain just as the young plants 
got above ground in the two-leaf stage 
and it beat them to pieces. That which 
was farther on stood the rain, and of 
course that which was not yet up did 
not suffer. I was watching the crop 
closely and I am certain this was the 
cause of the thin stand on part of the 
field. 

Dry Season Pasture 

This year I pastured 20 acres, cut 
60 acres, the thin stand, for hogs, and 
harvested 40 acres for seed. We had 
a dry summer here at Indian Head. 
There were one or two local showers, 
which hit some parts of the district, 
but for my farm it was drier than dry. 
It was awful. There was less than an 
inch of rain on June 5, and it went 


RETURN FLUE 

TANK HEATER 


Made from heavy 
gauge iron, all seams 
welded. Draft eaaily 
controlled. Heata a 
lot of water economic¬ 
ally. 

Full particulars 

and price free on 
k request. 


THE METALLIC ROOFING CO. LIMITED 

707 NOTRE DAME. WINNIPEG 


YOU CAN’T CUT OUT ?.7.» 

but you can clean them off promptly with 


IV and you work the hone same time. 
II Does not bllater or remove the 
11 hair #2.50 per bottle, delivered. 
[ \ Will tell you more if you write. 
1/ Book 4 R free. ABSORBINE, JR., 
J% the antiseptic liniment for mankind. 
AJA reduces Varicose Veins, Ruptured 

Must In or IJfsmtM*. InUrrsS CttnJ*. W«M 
C»•*». Altar* psla wUMr- PA** SfrWM 
0 , drugrtM* or d»ll»«»* 4 . 

v. p. VOUNG !•«.. IDA IftMM Bld«.. Mwirssl. Ca* 
AbtsrbI** ssd Abssftls* Jr., ara »*d« la Casada. 


No Faith in Nurse Crop 

f have boon rending your article, 
entitled All Flesh is Grass, in the 
November 5 issue of The Grain Growers ’ 
Guide. There is some very good advice 
in it, and in a large part of Raskatclie 
wan, no doubt, the methods there set 
forth would be very useful. 

In this district we hnve not been 
successful in growing any kind of grnss 
sown with a nurse crop. As you no 
doubt are aware we have hnd seven 
dry years out of eight. Last year we 
had plenty of rnin to grow a grain 
crop bnt. it did not come until the 
first of June. By that time the grass 
that germinated hnd dried up. Person¬ 
ally, I have spent so much money on 
grass seed, to no purpoae, that I do 
not think it would be worth the trouble 
of sowing it if the seed was given to 
one free, that is, to sow it with a nurse 
crop. 

The only system that seems to be 
nnv good here is to fallow the land and 
to keep it quite black until about tho 
first of August, and then sow alone. I 
have a few acres of sweet clover and 
brome grass, which I sowed on the 
second of August, which is a good 
stnnd. Our rainfall here for the year 
ending August 31 was a little over five 
inches. 

The last two yrars, here, we have 
been overwhelmed with Russian this¬ 


tles. Whent on fallow that looked likr 
yielding 12 to 16 bushels to the acre ** 
the end of July could not be seen by 
the middle of August. Rome of it was 
cut with a header and yielded about 
five bushels. 

The oat crop was a total failure and 
had it not been for those self-same 
thistles the feed question here would 
have been very serious. There were 
thousands of loads put up for hay and 
the cattle eat them greedily. The best 
results seem to be from those cut quite 
green and stneked before they are dry. 
These beat in tho stack and keen soft 
nnd somewhat resemble silage. We put 
tfl loads into a pit silo without cutting, 
tramping well with a horse. We have 
not opened It vet.—W. K., Alberta. 
Prof, dhamplln's Reply 

Your uae of the Kusaian thistle as a 
feed crop will have a double benefit. 
Besides furnishing winter feed, the uac 
r.f them for this purpose, if it i* gener- 
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Every Year Thousands of 
Guide Readers Make Money 
Through Classified Ads.! 


We Tell You How To Make Money, Too 

J UDGING from the experience of thousands of Guide subscribers, it 
will pay you well to use Guide little Classified Ads. to sell your pro¬ 
duct, be it Seed Grain, Livestock, Swine, Poultry, Hatching 
Eggs, Baby Chicks or Used Machinery. 

If you have something you want to Sell, why don’t you turn it to “spot-cash” too? 
The Guide is doing this every year for others; it can for you! And here are the big 
reasons why The Guide gets such wonderful results for other people: 

1.—The Guide is read every week in over 75,000 farm homes—approximately 300,000 people— 
figuring four to the average farm family. 2.—Practically every farm home in Western Canada 
—yours included—finds it necessary during the course of any one year to Buy, Sell or Exchange 
something either Grown, Produced or lying about the farm. 3.—Folks who have given Guide little 
Classified Ads. a fair trial have discovered the short route to Sure and Profitable Markets. And 
so will you in that the market for all farm produce is far from being over-crowded, and there 
are but a few thousand of our 75,000 paid subscribers using Classified Advertising. Therefore, 
there is plenty of room for you. The way to make money is to go where the money is. And the 
money is in the big market reached through those “little Classified Ads.” in The Guide’s Farm¬ 
ers’ Market Place. 


Here’s a Crowd of People who Can 
celled Their Ad. Because 
They Had Sold Out. 

It proves that the market for all farm produce has been scarcely scratched. 

This is where you come in. 


BARLEY —"Please cancel my ad. Re* 
reived orders for three time* the amount 
I had for aale."—Chas. Gardiner, Wapel* 
la, Saak. 

BUCKWHEAT —"Stop my ad. and atop 
it quick. Entirely sold out of Seed Bar* 
ley and Buckwheat. Sending back 
money."—Colin H. Burnell, Oakville, 
Man. 

FLAX —"Please cancel may ad. I am 
■old out."—Edward 8onstelie, Duval, 
Sask. 

WHEAT— "Stop my ad. and publish 
a 'sold out* ad."—Chaa. N. Liutott, Ray- 
more, Saak. 

OATS —"I commenced advertising In 
The Guide aome seven yeara ago. Every 
year could have sold from five to ten 
times the quantity. I had to return large 
sums of money."—Jaa. Pomeroy, Roblin, 
Man. 

RYE —" dy ad. swamped me with or¬ 
ders. I had to return a lot of money."— 
Frank Hailstone, Rainton, Saak. 


ALFALFA —"Please continue my ad. 
We have received far more enquiries 
through it than we had hoped for."— 
Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers, Brooks. 
Alberta. 

BROME GRASS—"Take my ad. out. 
I am entirely aold out"—J. H. Connell. 
Gladys, Alta. 

CLOVER —"In February, 1928, 1 In¬ 
serted a five-week ad. at a cost of $8.35. 
Received orders aggregating 53,115 lbs. 
I sold my entire 1923 crop through this 
little ad."—Louis H. Weller, Vera, Sask. 

MILLET —"I aold all the seed that I 
had and returned about $300 worth of 
orders."—R. Groasenick, Tilney, Sask. 

RYE GRASS —"I have sold thousands 
of dollars worth of Western Rye Grass 
through your paper."—A. G. Shoaf. Hall- 
garth, Saak. 

SHORTHORNS— "I could have sold 
five or six more bulls if I had them."— 
W. A. Tebb, Airdrie. Alta. 


DUCKS —"I had more orders for my 
Pure-bred Rouen and Pekin Ducks and 
Drakes than I could fill."—B. E. Bad* 
ham, Eaton, Sask. 

BABY CHICKS— "We have been well 
pleased with our advertising with you 
and hope to do some more next year."— 
Bopp Hatchery Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

HATCHING EGGS— "I am sure get¬ 
ting results."—Mrs. A. Dunbar, Delia, 
Alta. 

SPELT—"I sold 2,000 bushels through 
your paper, and I had to send back over 
$400."—E. Glines, Vanguard, Sask. 

DOGS— "I had 31 long distance calls 
—nine telegrams—180 letters, and re¬ 
turned $240."—R. L. Brakefleld, Venn, 
Sask. 

YORKSHIRES— "I am entirely aold 
out this year and had to return unfilled 
orders."—J. A. Reykdal, Kandahar, Sask. 


THIS SPRING’S BUYING AND SELLING WILL BE DONE WITHIN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. 

The one way to get Quiok Results is to send your ad. in early. The early bird catches the worm— 
always. Thousands of people will be reading little Guide Classified Ads. during the next few 
weeks. If your ad. is there—you’ll be sold out before the majority start. For advertising rates, 
etc., please refer to Farmers’ Market Place—page 23, this issue. 


Hundreds of Bargains 
will appear in The 
Guide ’a Classified pages 
within the next 90 
days. 


The Growers’ GlUcfe 

WINNIPEG - MAN. 


Read Guide ads. for 
the next three months 
and save money. Be¬ 
sides you’ll likely find 
the very thing you 
need. 


to use a nurse crop when seeding 
alfalfa, sweet clover and grasses is 
always in dispute. This is due to the 
fact that people have had different 
experiences in the seeding of grasses 
and clover with nurse crops. It has 
been my experience, under dry condi¬ 
tions, that the grass sown without a 
nurse crop was very frequently blown 
out in spots. This was especially true 
of alfalfa and sweet clover, whose seeds 
come above the ground when they 
sprout, and are thus more easily dam 
aged by wind than the ordinary grasses. 
I have observed a good many fields 
that had no stand of alfalfa or sweet 
clover except where the weeds .came up 
and protected the young seedlings until 
they became established. 

Another point that has often been 
overlooked by people who are experi¬ 
menting with nurse crops is that some 
varieties are better nurse crops than 
others. For example, the Cole or Sixty- 
day oats are better than the Banner or 
the Gerlach for this purpose. Likewise 



A nice crop of roots grown by 
Henry Martin. Stone, Sask. 


the Hannchen barley is better than the 
Manchuria barley, and the Marquis and 
Ruby wheats are better than the Red 
Fife or the Kitchener. At least, that 
has been my observation. Varieties 
that are not too leafy or too late matur¬ 
ing, or too much inclined to lodge, are 
superior to varieties that have a heavy 
growth of leaves, long straw and inclin¬ 
ation to lodge. More stands of grass 
are lost because the seed is sown broad¬ 
cast on top of the ground than are lost 
because of the use of a nurse crop. 

While it would be economically pos¬ 
sible to sow T alfalfa without a nurse 
crop, because the alfalfa is not usually 
sown on a large acreage and because 
it maintains itself for several years, 
it is not so easy to see how a rotation 
crop like sweet clover, whose roots only 
live two years, could be economically 
sown without a nurse crop. 

•Weed Control 

In our experiments at Saskatoon we 
find that we usually secure a stand 
of grass sown with a nurse crop. We 
generally get better yields the second 
year from the plots which are sown 
without a nurse .crop, but these plots 
' have to be carefully attended to the 
first year in order to prevent the weeds 
from injuring them, and besides that 
there is no money return the first year 
from the no-nurse-crop plots. 

While it is true enough that in your 
district, during the driest seasons, you 
may not be able to secure a stand of 
grass sown with a nurse crop, I believe 
you would find that if a plan were 
adopted whereby you sowed down about 
10 acres of grass each year with a nurse 
crop consisting of about half a bushel 
of wheat or a bushel of Ilannchen bar 
ley or Sixty-day oats per acre, you 
would frequently get a nice stand of 
grass. Some seasons you would undoubt¬ 
edly fail owing to extreme drought or 
some other weather .condition, but 
have noticed that farmers throughout 
the semi-arid plains have succeeded in 
establishing stands of alfalfa, bromo 
grass and rye grass by adopting this 
method whereby a few acres are sown 
each year. Your method of seeding 
August is also a mighty good idea an 
gets away from some of the difficulties. 
Here, we sometimes fail to get enoug' 
growth to winter over from our Augu* 
seedings, but they are usually all r, £ ' 

You will be interested to know that 
our sweet clover and brome grass si ‘'» 
grown in rows far enough apart to ' 
cultivated, were among the best 
crops grown in the Saskatoon distrr 
this dry season. I wonder if ** 
clover and western rye grass and bro 
grass cannot be grown in rows tor s 
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purposes iu your district. There is 
usually u good demand for brome grass 
seed, free from quack and sweet clover 
seed which is free from Canadiau and 
sow thistles. It is just possible that 
this idea of growing some of these 
grasses in row’s may be worth looking 
into in your district. 


Truck Hauled Grain Cheaply 

Does it pay to haul grain by motor 
truck? Naturally, to answ’er this ques¬ 
tion properly one most have compara¬ 
tive cost figures, one group showing 
how much it costs to haul grain by 
horses and the other by motor truck. 

L. R. Knapp, of Stewart Valley, 
Saak., who has a 25-mile haul to mar¬ 
ket, possesses such comparative figures, 
and offers them as proof that he made 
a good investment when he purchased 
his truck equipped with special grain 
body to take care of his 192.1 hauling 
needs. The figures show that with 
motor truck Mr. Knapp cut his hauling 
costs per bushel to one-third those of 
the previous year when he hauled his 
grain crop to market with a four-horse 
team. Furthermore, besides the saving 
in cost, there was an outstanding sav¬ 
ing in time. 

Following are cost figures provided 
by Mr. Knapp for one trip by horses: 

Wages, 2 days, at $4.00 per day .$8,00 

Supper, bed and breukfast . 1.75 

Stable, per night . 4.00 

Oats for 4 Horses, 2 days, at 30c bushel 1.20 

Oat sheaves at 5c each . 1.60 

Shoeing (per trip) .50 

Total .$17.05 

Note that the last-named figure does 
not include any charge foij interest or 
depreciation on the horses, harness or 
wagon, and yet it amounts to 13.6 
cents per bushel, with a 125-bushel load. 
The distance hauled was 25 miles, and 
required two days for the round trip. 
Ten thousand bushels were hauled at a 
total cost, not including the items just 
referred to, of $1,360. It required 80 
trips, which, for one man, would have 
taken 160 days, or over 26 weeks. 

Now let us compare the figures ob¬ 
tained the next season w T ith motor 
truck. Following are the cost figures 
for hauling 11,300 bushels: 


Gasoline, 468} gals, at 33c .$154.70 

Oil, 18} gals, at $1.00 . 18.75 

Depreciation at 3% per month (50 

days) . 100.00 

Interest at 8% on $2,164 . 30.00 

Insurance .-.-. 1-00 

Wages, $4.00 per day, 50 days . 200.00 

Tires, $1.00 per day, 50 days . 50.00 


Total .$560.45 


To haul the 11,300 bushels required 
150 trips, but they were made in 50 
days. This made each trip cost $3.73, 
as against $17.05 with a four-horse 
team, while the cost per bushel w r as cut 
from 13.6 cents to 4.9 cents, or about 
one-third. 

Note, too, that in this case, interest, 
depreciation, and even tires have been 
included, although the method of figur¬ 
ing the interest and depreciation may 
be open to criticism, since it charges 
the grain with these items only for the 
days actually used in hauling grain. 
However, the same criticism would be 
true of the figures on the cost of haul¬ 
ing with horses, for they were charged 
only with the feed used on the trip, 
and not for any of their idle time. 

The motor truck owned by Mr. 
Knapp, was made at the Chatham 
Works of the I. H. C. The dump body 
is specially designed for grain hauling. 
The truck has a maximum capacity of 
2,000 pounds and operates at speeds of 
from 25 to 30 miles an hour. 


Scald Separator for Sweet Cream 

Proper washing and scalding of 
cream separators after the milk is run 
through them reduces the bacteria in 
the cream one-half and the keeping 
quality of the cream is greatly in¬ 
creased, according to the results of an 
experiment recently conducted by the 
dairy department at South Dakota 
State College. 

Two separators were used in the 
experiment. One was washed and 
scalded after each separation while the 
other one was only rinsed. Cream sep¬ 
arated 12 hours later in the separator 
that was only rinsed showed an aver¬ 
age bacterial count of 10,800,000 per 
cubic centimeter. Cream from the same 


milk sepurated in the muehine thor 
oughlv washed aud scalded showed a 
bacterial .couut of only 5,500,000 and 
the flavor and keepiug quality was far 
better. 

The skim-milk in these trials showed 
even a greater difference in the bac¬ 
teria present. When the machine was 
not taken apart aud washed for two 
separations, the bacteriul content 
showed a greater increase. 


Lambs Dispose of Alfalfa Profitably 

Superintendent Fairfield reports that 
in lamb feeding experiments carried 
out on the Lethbridge farm, it was 
found that a mixed grain ration of bar¬ 
ley and oats was more satisfactory 
than oats alone when supplementing a 
roughage consisting of alfalfa. Ob¬ 
viously, the barley assists in balancing 
a ration which alfnlfa makes highly 
nutritious. 

In the same set of experiments, corn 
silage and sunflower silage were com¬ 
pared. In both cases they were fed 
with alfalfa and grain. The corn silage 
put on a good finish, while the lambs 
fed sunflower silage showed a disposi¬ 
tion to grow rather than to fatten. 

Oat sheaves proved themselves once 
more to be a good feed to combine with 
alfalfa, but Mr. Fairfield offers the 
warning that care has to be exercised 
in feeding oat sheaves in combination 
with a full grain ration, otherwise the 
lambs will be easily stalled and death 
result as a consequence of feeding too 
concentrated a ration. 

Lambs are in a class by themselves 
as scavengers of the stubble fields, so 
Mr. Fairfield declares. The open win¬ 
ters commonly experienced in Southern 
Alberta, make it possible to run stock on 
the stubble much later than in Mani¬ 
toba or Saskatchewan. In 1922, lambs 
put on the stubble on October 18 had 
gained seven and a quarter pounds per 
head by December 5, a period of 44 
days. Last year the lambs went out to 
stubble pasture on October 17, and were 
weighed on December 10, gaining three 
and a half pounds each. 

The average profit for nine years of 
lamb feeding at Lethbridge, has been 
$1.98 per head. The basis of the ration 
has, of course, been alfalfa, and the 
average charge made for it has been 
$12.30 per ton. During the same time 
the average cost of growing alfalfa has 
been $4.43 per ton, so that lamb feeding 
affords a very profitable outlet for the 
irrigation farmer’s chief crop in most 
years. 


Manitoba Corn Growers Meet 


The second annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Manitoba Corn Growers’ 
Association was held in Mclita, on 
December 13. The old officers were re¬ 
elected. It was decided to hold a corn 
show in Melita next fall if the soason 
is a favorable one. Further, this show 
will be open to any competitor living 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
The officers have received promise of 
considerable financial support if a show 


held. 

The association is in a position to 
Ivise its members where to obtuin 
ood seed corn for 1925. The associa- 
on received offers from a few large 
merican manufacturers to supply corn 
achinery in car-load lots at a reduc- 
on in price of 25 per cent. No action 
as taken in this matter however. 
Several members of the association 
ad considerable ripe corn or excellent 
elds of fodder. R. J. Doblyn, presi- 
ent of the association, had notable 
access with his corn. He is an experi- 
ticed corn grower, and this experience 
tood him in good stead this season, 
e ripened eight acres of corn. This 
as planted in check rows on well 
mnured land early in May. He had a 
irge quantity of corn fit for fattening 
ngs or cattle. He tried several variot- 
, 8 those which ripened were Uehu, 
orth Dakota White Flint, Falconer 
„d Ivory King. Most of the corn in 
ie southwest was planted late in May 
r early in June, owing to the lateness 
f planting the small grain crops. Had 
lie corn crop been planted early un- 
oubtedly a large percentage would 

ave ripened. , , 

The farmer who has sold his brood 
r>ws and hesitates to engage in winter 
eeding steers on account of the high 


price of coarse grains, would stav with 
the hog aud cattle feeding business if 
he hnd several hundred bushels of com 
like Mr. Doblyn’s. 

L Brooks, of Melits, sowed Squaw 
( orn, April 29, and hnd ripe corn early 
in August. A member of the association 
has perfected a machine that will bar 
vest Squaw Tom and similar "hogging 
olT * varieties which can be made by a 
blacksmith for a few dollars.. 

While southwestern Manitoba did not 
harvest a crop of mature corn in 1924, 
it must be remembered that North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa, have 
very little mature corn either; also 
that many so called "sum-crop” dis¬ 
tricts in the West did not have ripe 
oats and barley. 

The association has advocated the 
use of early maturing varieties of corn 
in place of the tall growing southern 
varieties formerly used; the widespread 
use of those varieties in the southwest 
resulted in many good fields of fodder 
in an unfavorable season. Where the 
tall late southern varieties were used 
the crop was usually not worth harvest¬ 
ing.—Gordon McLaren, Pipestone, Man. 


Alberta Forming More Pools 

Last year's U.F.A. convention did 
well when it passed a resolution 
creating a committee to survey the 
field of co-operative marketing and to 
draft plans for organizing the sale of 
farm products other than wheat. Just 
how far towards realization the wishes 
of the convention have proceeded may 
be judged from the fact that three 
pools ure now in a process of establish 
ment—a livestock pool, a dairy pool, 
aud a pool for the sale of poultry and 
egga. 

Undoubtedly the success of the wheat 
pool hnd a great deal to do with shap¬ 
ing public opinion in this direction. 
To get 26,000 signatures to the wheat 
pool contract in two weeks and within 
six weeks more to have a 35,000,000 
bushel pool in operation was a marvel¬ 
ous piece of organization reflecting 
many years educational preparation. 
It demonstrated to Albertans that time 
was ripe for incursions into other fields 
of marketing. 

The livestock pool has come from 
two sources. While the U.F.A. market¬ 
ing committee was deciding on the 
formation of the three pools enumerated 
above, another committee, tracing back 
to a resolution from the Buffalo Lake 
local was discussing plans for a live¬ 
stock pool. After the second commit 
tee hnd held meetings at Laeombc on 
March 20, and a general meeting on 
July 28, the aims of the two commit¬ 
tees were fused. 

The livestock men were generally 
agreed that the only way to overcome 
their marketing handicaps was by n 
provincial organization. They com 
plained that stock sold through com¬ 
mission firms cannot bo handled to the 
producers’ greatest advantage. Specu¬ 
lators and dealers are making money 
out of Alberta cattle, which, under a 
proper form of organization, would go 
to the man who has earned it, the man 
who raised the cattle. 

After full discussion a provincial 
board was elected composed as follows: 
W. F. Stevens, Grande Prairie; A. B. 
Claypool, Swalwell; M. A. McMillan, 
Tees; George Bovington, Winterburn; 
Norman Tucker, Vermilion; John 
Slattery, Camrose; and S. S. Sears. 
Nanton. The board, with the aid of 
Hon. J. E. Brownlee and the marketing 
committee of the Alberta government, 
have prepared a contract, and at this 
writing signatures are being sought. 

The pool will handle cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Contract signers agree to de¬ 
liver all their marketable livestock of 
this description, accepting 90 per cent, 
of the appraised value as initial pay¬ 
ment. Exceptions are made in the com 
tract enabling producers to dispose of 
pure-breds, dairy cattle, swine under 
100 pounds, and beef cattle for local 
consumption to agencies other than the 
pool. The pool will not handle live¬ 
stock for non members. 

The contract is for five years duru 
tion. Contract signers agree to form 
thrmnelve* into loci nn.orl.tlon., 
where such local shipping associations 
are not yet in existence. 

riw. i-nntract is for five years dura- 
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tion. Producers agree to pay as dam 
ages for contract hrenking $.4.00 per 
head of cattle, $4.00 per head of hogs, 
and $2.00 per head of sheep, sold out¬ 
side of, and in violation of the pool 
contract. Contract signers agree to 
form themselves into local associations, 
"here such locals do not nlrcndv exist. 
One per cent, of the gross selling price 
of all animals may be retained by the 
pool ns n commercial reserve to be used 
for any of the purposes or activities of 
the pool. Each contract signer agrees 
to notify the pool at the beginning of 
the year of the number of each class 
of livestock which he expects to mar- 
ket in the ensuing twelvemonth. 

The board boasts of n democratic 
form of organization which prevents 
any individual or group gnining control. 


The Dairy Pool 

The marketing committee reviewed 
every known form of dairy co-opera 
tion in searching for a basis for organ 
izing the sale of dairy producta. 
Plainly the small local co operatives 
dotted all over the states, which are, 
too often, co-operatives in name only, 
do not serve as a guide. Apart from 
their internal organization they engage 
in the fiercest trade rivalries amongst 
themselves, at the expense of the milk 
producer whose commodity they handle. 
Then there nre tho Very admirable 
organizations centered in New York 
City, Minneapolis, and Vancouver. 
These are truly cooperative in struc¬ 
ture, but nre mainly concerned in pro¬ 
tecting their respective fluid milk 
markets. This they do by maintaining 
an even flow of supply, manufacturing 
the surplus into milk products, such ns 
condensed milk, milk powder, butter, 
etc. Their form of organization re¬ 
quires a little modification to be applied 
to Alberta, where a large shnro or the 
product goes normally into butter and 
cheese. Accordingly tho dairy pool 
(dans to establish three primary funds, 
n fluid milk fund, a butter fund and 
n cheese fund, each to serve aa a dis¬ 
tinct pool. The contract is of five years’ 
duration. It provides for mulnnl pay¬ 
ment to members for produce delivered 
twice a month. From three to five per 
per eent. may be deducted to put in 
n reserve fund, which may be used for 
the purchase of plant, property or 
equipment. 

Contract holders agree to pay dam¬ 
ages amounting to 10 cents per pound 
butter fat for nil product delivered to 
agencies other thnn the pool. The con¬ 
tract becomes effective as soon ns one- 
third of the 1923 production is secured 


Benefits Expected 

A writer on the U.F.A. magazine 
estimates that the formation of the 
dairy pool will effect the following 
economics. To producers this will be 
a saving of from five to nine per cent, 
by the complete elimination of agents 
and canvassers. As the pool will direct 
members where to ship, the expensive 
const shipments wtich characterize the 
business at the present time will largely 
cease. There will be a reduction in 
overhead costs by diverting steady 
quantities to the various manufnetur 
ing plants. Alberta cooperative pro¬ 
ducts will go out in standard form 
under a registered trade name- The 
dairy Industry will for the first time be 
organized so that a solid front can be 
presented when asking for remedial 
legislation. Surplus enn be stored over 
in times of glut, to be fed to the market 
when favorable price levels return. A.- 
berta producers will command the ser 
vlees of experts to an extent they have 
never yet done. 
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The Showyard and Dairy Cattle 

Less is said nowadays about incompatibility oj high production and 
show ring type says C. T. Conklin , in the Breeder's Gazette 


H AS the show r'nfj been true to the 
dairy cattle business? This ques¬ 
tion can well be asked at the close 
of ore of the most successful 
of all show seasons, when the so- 
called show cow has been featured by 
practically all agencies interested in the 
promotion of the dairy business. Im¬ 
provers of the various breeds have been 
seeking either directly or indirectly for 
the influence of the show ring in attaining 
the ultimate with their herds. Practically 
all outstanding herds have been boasting 
of type and show yard winnings, in 
addition to records of production. These 
master-breeders are producing bulls that 
head the herds of many good breeders 
who in turn furnish sires for commercial 
dairymen. Of course, it is a long way from 
the big breeding establishment, with its 
groat nulls and famous cows, to the 
ordinary dairyman, dependent on the 
milk and veal of his herd for a living, but, 
nevertheless, the standards of leading 
breeders surely aro passed on to the com¬ 
mercial producer, even though they may 
be greatly diluted in etrengih. Conse¬ 
quently, it is logical to question whether 
tne show ring and its standards of type 
have been true to the dairy business 

Nearer to Ideal 

The |K)ssibilitics of [associating desir¬ 
able typo and high production in tho 
same animal have become more apparent 
as cow after cow with a high record has 
been awarded honors that included cham¬ 
pionships at leading shows. Of course, 
the test will still continue as the most 
accurate method of determining the pro¬ 
duction of a cow, but, nevertheless, there 
is a decreasing tendency on the part of 

( datform and press to cite cases of the 
icavy producer as a very poor individual, 
just as the attractive cow in many cases 
was condemned as a boarder or treated as 
a suspicious character. While the uncon¬ 
trolled zeal of many cow-testing associa¬ 
tion enthusiasts was bringing to light 
isoluted cases of the contrast between 
type and production, real breed imnrovera 
have been making advances with their 
herds, improving their type and maintain¬ 
ing production. These men recognized 
that not only were they acquiring beauty 
of conformation but also constitution 
and wearing qualities, especially in udders, 
that meant longer periods of usefulness. 

It is generally agreed that the first 
essential of a modern dairy show cow 
is evidence of production. It is true 
that hoad characteristics, beauty of lines 
and quality must lie added to the features 
that indicate production, in order that a 
cow may win in keen competition. With¬ 
out beauty she may l>c a producer, but 
not a show cow; without a good udder and 
dairy type, she is neither a producer nor a 
show cow. In fairness to the men who 
have been making tho awards at our 
major shows, it should be noted that 
every know’n characteristic that has been 
indicative of production has been in¬ 
corporated in their ideals of the approved 
t.yjKs in each breed. 

Beauty and Utility Agree 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of a 
real show cow is her udder. Judges are 
insisting upon size, quality, shapeliness, 
teat placement and veining in the candi¬ 
dates for blue ribbon honors. After 
watching the show's at some half-dozen 
state and national exhibitions, 1 do not 
know of a single first prize cow or heifer 
in milk that was markedly deficient in 
udder development. Furthermore, prac¬ 
tically every female champion of the past 
season can l>e distinguished by her out¬ 
standing mammary system. It is true 
that, at first thought, the factor of shape¬ 
liness of udder may have received more 
attention than it should warrant, from a 
purely commercial point of view'. But, 
nevertheless, there is good evidence that 
the square-attached udder has wearing 
qualities that aro not present in the 


Free Book About O&ncer 

The Indianapolis Cancer Hospital, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has published a 
booklet which gives interesting facts 
about tho cause of Cancer, also tells 
what to do for pain, bleeding, odor, etc. 
A valuable guide in the management of 
any case. Write for it today, mention¬ 
ing this pnper.—Advertisement. 


pendent or poorly-attached udder. Fur¬ 
thermore, the nicely-proportioned udder 
generally derives its outstanding char¬ 
acteristics from the greater development 
of the fore-quarters. So, although the 
1924 showing may have drawn a great 
deal of attention to this point, its ultimate 
value in the improvement of dairy stocks 
is probably not overestimated. 

Quality in an udder is associated with 
a generous development of glandular 
tissue rather than a growth of either 
a fatty or connective nature; conse¬ 
quently the udder of good quality is 
not only preferred but demanded in the 
show ring. The custom of milking out 
aged cows at many large shows will 
no doubt be continued, so Tong as quality 
in udders is emphasized by competent 
judges. During tne past season not a few 
close decisions were decided on this very 
point, and several outstanding cows, 
which could not qualify with udders of the 
approved textures, were moved on down 
tne line after the milking-out. 

Short Teats Discountenanced 

In emphasizing placement and length 
of teats that make for convenience and 
comfort in milking, judges are keeping 
commercial producers in mind. The 
short-teated cow has practically no 
chance in the modern show ring if there 
is worth-while competition. All breeds 
are not attaching the same degree of 
importance to the veining of the udder 
ana abdomen. Nevertheless, a liberal 
amount of veining is considered desirable 
in all breeds. Especially in the case of the 
Holstcin-Friesian, outstanding show cows 
the past season have been generously 
supplied with milk veins. So long as 
dairymen find that the best-producing 
cows generally have the largest veins this 
point will no doubt be emphasized in the 
show ring, even though all reasons for the 
relationship between this characteristic 
and heavy milk production are not 
thoroughly understood. The evidence 
presented in the 1924 show rings certainly 
indicated that there was nothmg incom¬ 
patible between the standards of mam¬ 
mary systems of the show ring champions 
and grade dairy herds. 

As to Flesh 

The two principal points of disagree¬ 
ment that seemed to arise most frequently 
were regarding size and the amount of 
flesh or “beefiness” that should be carried 
by a winner. Regarding size there was 
probably less argument, for practically 
all have agreed that the day of the 
diminutive dairy cow is over. With the 
distinct premium that has been placed 
upon quality for these many years, how¬ 
ever, breeders have not yet got to the 
place where they will tolerate coarseness 
in order to secure more size. Size with 
quality seems to be the fixed standard. 

With a general agreement regarding 
ample size in our show cattle, note should 
be made of the fact that young dairy 
stock are being more highly fitted. In 
fact, some herds are kept on feed prac¬ 
tically the year round with methods 
almost comparable with those of the 
fitter of beef cattle. The results are not 
meeting with the approval of all judges, 
and some extremely fat cattle that appear 


to be lacking in dairy type are being 
severely penalized. Some experienced 
cattlemen are raising the question whether 
such liberal feeding is not going to prove 
disastrous to the future development of 
many young dairy heifers. 

Apparently the greatest divergence of 
opinion regarding type has arisen over the 
question of thickness and smoothness, as 
contrasted with the extremely angular 
dairy type. The dairyman’s ideal has 
held up the “milk wagon” type of cow, 
with an enormous udder and an extremely 
rough, angular body, with the least 

C ’ble amount of flesh. On the other 
, exhibitors have learned through 
experience that in the younger female 
classes and in all bull classes the short- 
legged, deeper-bodied, smoothly-turned 
type has had distinct advantages. Not 
only did they develop earlier with the 
necessary characteristics that enabled 
them to win in the show ring, but they 
were also easier to fit and put in condition. 
Cows of this same type in milk have been 
taking a more prominent place in the 
show rings with a great divergence of 
opinion regarding tneir worthiness for 
these honors. Many of these smoothly- 
made cows have had the thickness of' 
thigh and smoothness of hips and shoul¬ 
ders that would put to shame recognized 
dual-purpose specimens. In fairness to 
these cattle the point should be made that 
they have increased the spring of rib. 
strength of constitution ana general 
sturdiness in the standards of the classes 
in which they have appeared. 

Although severly criticized in some 
quarters, these cattle have been proving 
tnat they are satisfactory producers, ana 
not a few of the big records of the various 
breeds are held by cows that are not so 
angular as the score card standards 
demand. The question may well be 
raised whether there is any reason why 
the cow with a certain thickness of musc¬ 
ling and the aptitude to fatten readily 
when not milking may not be a heavy 
producer. Upon this point breeders have 
differed. At some shows big, thick, 
smooth cattle have gone up; at others 
they have been beaten, but the tendency 
seems to favor them more with each 
successive show. On the other hand, the 
thin-fleshed cow, even though of good 
type, has not been a general favorite 
because of her lack of condition. 

Buyers Insist on Type 
In addition to udder development, to¬ 
gether with strength and capacity of 
body, the 1924 show ring has demanded 
beauty in heads, a nicety of proportions 
and levelness of lines that have added 
much to the attractiveness of efficient 
cows. In no season have so many high 
record cows been prize winners. Instead 
of being a rarity, they have almost be¬ 
come commonplace in the show ring. The 
standard of leading breeders has required 
that their foundation cattle should make 
records both at the pail and on the tan- 
bark. Poor types, even though good 
producers, have met with slow sale. 
Consequently, the good producer has had 
a greater opportunity than she had a few 
years ago, when the test was all-important, 
of revealing her show qualities. 

Of course, there are differences of 
opinion regarding the merits of various 
outstanding winners, but there has been 
no small amount of consistency in their 
nlacings. The types selected have not 
been antagonistic to the standards of 
high production and durable wearing 
qualities. It would appear that the 
show ring had been true to the dairy 
business. 



W«. 8k«fkerd «f Balkvwlt. Mu., ud some of his 1924 fruit 
(Pfcotocr«irfc«d on September 21) 


What My Trees Mean to Me 

From W. C. Barrack. Cereal, Alta.: 

“I planted our trees in the spring 
of 1913, and today they make a mighty 
fine windbreak, to say nothing of the 
improvement to the looks of my place. 
They are a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever, and I think a winabreak is 
something that every prairie farm 
should have. Any farmers around here 
that did not plant out trees are dis¬ 
appointed when they see how much 
trees add to the looks of a place, ami 
their value as a windbreak.” 

* # # 

From James Barrie, Brightholme, 
Sask.: 

“My trees have been a splendid suc¬ 
cess. Fine shelter in winter and great 



Princeton Rosewood 

The Prince of Wales’ heifer which won first 
in the Junior Yearling Class of 11 at Chicago 


for holding the snow. No drifts around 
buildings now-a-days. I consider my 
plantation is more valuable than mere 
money. It is pleasant to look at, at 
all times, is a fine protection in the 
coldest spells, and gives our place a 

cosy and home-like appearance.” 

* * * 

From John Brander, Nesbitt, Man.: 

“I have had good success with trees. 
No trouble to get them to grow pro¬ 
vided grass is kept from growing 
amongst them until their leaves shade 
the ground. A tree belt is a splendid 
arrangement to keep back the snow 
from the buildings. A special benefit, 
not generally thought of, is the fact 
that water sometimes gets scarce, and 
the water from the snow amongst the 
trees may be drained into a well or 
gravel pocket in the ground, and a 
supply of water thus obtained lasting 
nearly or quite the whole year. Tree 
planting is not nearly so large an un¬ 
dertaking as people seem to think. I 
believe that if the great bulk of farm¬ 
ers in south and south-western Mani¬ 
toba and Saskatchewan get the idea of 
what tree planting means to their wel¬ 
fare, the drying winds to some extent 
would be stopped, the Russian thistle 
could not so freely roll along, and the 
chances of greater rainfall would be 
brought about. Foster says, < Farmers 
are turning the prairies into a “Great 
Sahara Desert,” allowing the soil to 

drift, destroying all chances of birds 
to help us grow our crops, and are 

shutting off, by all means that lie with 
in their reach, the chances of rainfall.’ 
I have long felt that it is ours to help 
redeem the country from destruction 

and otherwise do all we can to not leave 
our heritage in an impoverished con 

dition to posterity.” 

# * * 

From Harry Howes, Carman, Man.: 

“For years my trees have been a 
splendid windbreak and shelter for the 
stock and buildings. The snow stays 
in the trees, and my yard is always 
clear. I would not live anywhere with 
out planting trees. I think if every¬ 
body would plant out good bluffs of 
trees, it would enhance the value of 
the land and also stop a lot of drifting. 
I believe that on light land, if the 
farms were crossed with hedges, that 
it would stop the soil from drifting to 
a large extent.” 

# ft * 

From H. J. Sagon, Perdue, Sask.: 

“My trees, many of which are over 
20 feet high, are making a complete 
enclosure of the house and garden. My 
garden was famous throughout the dis 
trict, twice taking first in Agricultural 
Society’s Competition. WeTilways had, 
thanks to the protection of these trees, 
lots of small fruits, and I was never 
Continued on Pace 22 
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Winter Eggs 


Cant Freeze Poultry Fountain and Heater 

Ctofi »»<*r—not too *14-will Iihtmm ad pmitunkm an ouch to buy Oil* 
*fl' -» <*'«U »“»J UOM orm No in«iM» m<w* to ill cKwaakaitU; «*»m**M 

•** *• *»•»* Automatic* otmpl*. offt.-W-ot. ('an h* uwO th* mi umiul 
a gal. UN; a pi., Ull; 4 gal. 13 SO. .-a»h aM«g» rccWr .* CO l» 
A<1<l 10 iwita (<> i>rr»o*>»l ohaqum M.mer back guarani** 


City consumers are paying 8 yc. today for new-laid eggs'—Did your l 
their laying when the price was below 20c ? 

W HY aren t my hens laying Green feed is necessary fo 
well now, when eggs are health of the flock and for 

worth over 50 cents a dozen f production. Cabbage is har 

What can I do to make them for this purpose. Mangels 1 

* a y better? as good, with turnips a thi 

More than one prairie farmer is ask- Little is known of the feediu 

himself these questions. And, of course, silage for hens, but they set 

it is just because the hens from Van- it* and as long as it is unf 

couver to Halifax are not laying as free from mould it may be 

well as they did last May that prices other succulence is availah 

are high! For the man or woman who alfalfa has considerable feet 

can keep the flock laying well from tor hens, and though not si 

now till the first of March there is an high in protein and vitam 

excellent profit waiting. used extensively in many layi 

Many factors affect winter egg pro¬ 
duction. Breed, strain, dates of hatch- Minerals in Wintei 

ing of pullets, proportion of old hens, The feeds mentioned so 
housing conditions and other influences, make up the yolk and wh; 

all have something to do with winter egg. They do not provido fo: 

laying. These factors, or most of As this contributes 10 per ci 

them cannot now be altered. There total weight of the egg it 

is, however, one other item which is that special feeding is nec 

just as important as any of the fore- its manufacture. Oyster st 

going,, and more so than most of them. shells, ground limestone, or j 

That is, proper feeding. supply the lime which maket 

The mainstay of any ration for lay- One of these should be kepi 

mg hens is whole grain. Equal parts in a hopper. The mineral re 

of wheat, oats and barley, all of which of the hen are not yet defini 

grains are cheaper in the prairie prov- lished. It is known that on< 

inces than anywhere else, make an of common salt in the mi 

excellent whole grain ration. beneficial action, also that a 

Barley for Poultry 

Whole barley is undoubtedly not so all necessary when a good 

good a. poultry feed as is corn. The ration is fed. If the hens 

latter is usually too high priced in signs of sickness, or are dul 

Western Canada to warrant its pur- less, one pound of Epsom sa! 

chase for use in place of barley (except hens will clear up the troub 

for chicks). In this connection it is On commercial poultry far 
interesting to note that in laying con- “backyarders” electric li| 

tests in California, owing to the high helped to increase the workii 

price of corn, barley was used up to the resultant egg produetior 

40 per cent, of the whole grain ration, enjoying their own electric 1 

and the averages of the entire contest will find a couple of bulbs 

were as good as in any other in the house a profitable investr 

country. Barley is a more valuable others, almost as good resu 

feed if soaked till the sprouts show, obtained by using a gasolii 

but this is not advisable in our cold This is fairly safe and givi 

winter climate. illumination as 10 or 11 

A constant supply of dry mash in lanterns, 
a hopper, or, where labor supply admits, _ , workinir 

a moist mash once a day, at noon, is v , i * 5.71 " . 

next iu Importance to the whole grain E h ‘ r f da H | h h t or , f „f, 

It has been the usual experience of _® , 

poultrymen that the more dry mash Pf th« g nn„ltrv-miJi Tt is 1 

the hens can be made to eat, the higher , P , J k ". t I 

will be their production. Recent expert- *“P 1k *"* ‘°f 

meats at the State Experiment Station rt , , moult and oor hllt cl 
m Kentucky found as good production A i$. h „ur w0 

from hens without mash as with it. from 7 a . m . t0 7 p.m., wi 

These results are no guide for the ar J' ificial Iight a8 mav be „< 

prairie provinces, because, whereas in lonMmt 8 the dayli ght, w 

Kentucky the production was main- j I ni . 0n 8Uch a Mh( 
tained by a liberal supply of butter- 20 , 30 J per cent, greater 

milk to balance the whole gram, in can be cUd- 
our winter climate the hens will not Th(>r „ ia oae othc , i iu i e 
drink enough butter milk for their com- shou]d not be neg i ectedj a , 
plete supply of protein, and this must straw c , fresh 8traw ma 
be made up in the mash. difference in the world. The 

Dry Mashes aeen a floclt ot J 1 ' 

„ , * , . , . _. stimulated to exercise and 

An excellent dry mash is made simply m&de to , wel , aftor the 

from crushed oats. Curiously enough been cleane d out and six or e 

hens will not eat more crushed oats q{ frejjh 8traw ut in . B ury 
than they will chopped oats. Another . n - n in the Btraw 80 the 
good mash can be made from chopped to % c e ratch till n00n to get it 
barley, chopped oats, shorts and bran, tfae 8traw - 8 broken **> fi n < 

equal parts of each. hens do not scratch much it 

Along with the mash must be con- ch ed If the 8traw gets 

sidered the question of protein supply. * it ghould be changed i 

Grains will not supply all the sub- w ill be noted that t 

stances necessary for the manufactur- amountg to f ee d have been 
ing of an egg by the hen. These n feed> dry maflh an d 0 

essential substances may be there, but ® he hen8 can be g iv ^ n a n the 

not in great enough proportion. Conse* grain, the morning fe 

quently animal protein must be supplied de * d on how hungry the 

in some form. In warm weather a con- 8h * u]d be enough to kee p the 
stant supply of butter-milk is all that is ftnd . not g0 muc h thi 


LanJ* in Vlrctnia aril In 10% to 401k lowrr par act* and market prkv «4 iarm 
prwiutta be re aril 62% hi|bri. Tfcl* la on fevount «»l iteamm i» bit Kataem 
market*. For instance, when Com waa arllinf lor SI.00 per bn*brl in 
Vlriinia it wa» *elllnt lor IV cent* to NI cent* In Wndrrn hale*- -mmr ratio 
kin comparison ol Wbrai. Ilajr, etc. L*n<U in Virginia ata kind atal will with 
A proper cultivation product* wc I per acre. All crop* thrice here. Mild 
Mj£ healthy climate. Why not better yoor condition by locating In tbia A 
Nn latrorrd aection. Writ* lor Hand bwk. Map*, etc. 

aW. KOINER *\ 


colony—the one with the best green 
nnd most hatching brood—dead, and 
the other four on their Isst legs. That 
wns in July. I never dreamt of froat 
or a sudden and complete end of the 
flow, and had failed to tell Mr. Burton 
how to feed. The surviving colontaa. 
naturally, were slow in huilding up, and 
there waa only a dribbling flow. 

The past summer wns the coldest 
since 1911, in this |*art of the hills. In 
July, 1 got a second batch of imekagea. 
They arrived in rather poor condition, 
but got into ahnpe for winter. Some 
of these were placed on the Lindoa 
Ranch, and did very well, indeed, 
considering the time of the year. 

They were the only bees to bring In 
a quantity of dark honey. Evidently 
wild sunflower, wild buckwheat and 
asters yield in this valley. 

Now I have said enough about blund¬ 
ers and will take the opportunity of 
passing on some conclusions I have 
reached. I daresay they are all old, 
but they will bear repeating. Anyway, 
next time I get packages they: 

1. Will come early in May. 

2. Will be put in packed hivea. 

3. Will bo given a very small en¬ 
trance—not more than an inch in width 
till the flow starts. 

4. Will be fed heavily. 

Finally, I am tempted to get Carnlol- 
ians rather than Italians, because they 
build up so much faster. I would re* 
qneen with Italians, but have not de¬ 
cided. I find Carniolians harder to 
manipulate.—8. Hillerud, Claresholm, 
Alta. 


Preventing Rabbit Damage 

In the past three years there has been 
an increasing interest in the growing 
of hardy tree fruits in the West, and 
considerable impetus has been given 
to that interest by the series of articles 
on the subject that have appeared from 
time to time in The Guide. A large 
number of trees have been planted in 
tho northern area, and until the last 
senson were doing well, then along came 
the rabbit pest, and hundreds of dol¬ 
lars worth of healthy trees wera des¬ 
troyed Inst winter. My purpoea in 
writing these few lines is to outline a 
simple plan whereby this loss can ba 
prevented, that is, in the case of the 
ordinary farm garden, which generally 
consists of from two to four dozen trees. 

The experimental fnrms advise the 
complete fencing of the gnrdca with 
ordinary chicken wire. This is expen¬ 
sive though effective until the snow 
starts to drift, when very soon Peter 
Rabbit will have provided for him 
somewhero along the fence, a nice, 
smooth road over the top, and Peter 
prefers anything with apple blood la 
it to the juciest poplar he can find. 

Now, if the disheartened horticultur¬ 
ist will enclose each tree with a 
chicken-wire corral, four feet higk, all 
these losses can be avoided. The wire 
is easily put around with help, and with 
care will Inst for years. For the firat 
time in 1« years the plum crop waa 
badly damaged, most varieties being 
more or less frozen, but it was interest^ 
ing to observe the great amount or 
frost the apple crop withstood, all 
varieties ripening perfectly. We al¬ 
lowed one branch of a transendent with 
nhoiit 20 fruits on it to remain on tba 


necessary. In winter, for the reason 
stated above, animal protein must be 
supplied, either as tankage or beef 
scrap (10 to 12 per cent, in the mash), 
or as jack rabbits, horse meat, table 


or as - ■ . 

scraps, lights, or fresh ground bone. 
These last five are best fed in a moist, 
crumbly mash, at a rate of not more 
than half an ounce per hen per day. 
Milk should also be given if available. 

An overdose of meat, tankage or 
beef scrap may stimulate the hens to 
greater production, but any amounts 
in excess of those stated above are 
apt to cause liver trouble and dead 
hAna Tf ia aura to cause lowered 
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“Best Thing in the World 
For Delicate Girls’ 


MrJohn Bennett, Boggy Creek, Man., write*: 

"My little girl had organic nervous trouble, could not sleep, had 
severe headaches and fainting spells. This went on for three years, 

and three doctors helped her very lit- 
tie. After reading of what Dr. Chase s 
Nerve Food had done for others, I got 
some for her. She is now so well that 
she is like a different child. She is 

^ OUrtCCn yCarS °k* aDC * 1°°^ l ^ e p ‘ c ‘ 


'We have used Dr. 
J Chase** Nerve Food for 

i mssiU llte different members of the 

11^ family, when recovering 

r from M ® u ** anc * •cadet 

j- Y fever, and it has always 

helped them.’* 

Dr. Chase's Nerve Food 

l box of 00 Dills. Edmanson, Bates & Co.. Ltd., Toronto 


?E* Weather Prophet 

It's Free for a Favor—Read Our Offer 


Plan your work by f lt and save 
money. Take your plea, jre trips 
when the Weather Prophet foretells 

DESCRIPTION--This is not a toy. It is a 
scientifically-constructed, though a unique 
instrument, which foretells weather eight 
or twenty-four hours in advance. They are 
ornamental and are exactly as illustrated. 

The little figures of Hans and Gretel and the 
Witch come out to tell the weather, the 
Witch appearing when bad weather ap- 
proaches and Hans and Oretel when good 

weather is due. Hundreds have been distributed amongst Guide readers, 
and have more than justified every claim made for them. Somone not 
far from you has one. Ask them if they would like to be without it. 
It is easy to obtain one. We are donating them FREE and P08TPAID 
to those who will help us increase our circle of readers. Several farmers 
in your district need to renew their subscriptions at this time of the 
year, and there are other homes where they should be getting the 
valuable information and entertainment which The Guide contains. 

OUR FREE OFFER 

Band one subscription to The‘Guide from somoone outside your family, either 
new or renewal, at our regular price of *1.00 for one year, *2.00 for three years, 
and $3.00 for five years, and we will send yon the Weather Prophet, FREE AND 
POSTPAID. 

Don’t delay. Orders for these valuable instruments will be filled in 
the order they are received. Send the subscriptions to 

THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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The Window-Gazer 

By Isabel Ecclestone MacKay 

(Continued from Last Week) 


What Has Happened so Par 

Bonis Hamilton 8pence, a young professor 
from Ontario, arrived at the cottage of Dr. 
Farr, situated off the West coast, near Van¬ 
couver. He came for a rest and to study 
Indians. He found the doctor a half- 
demented old rogue, who had taken a 
month’s board in advance, bat had no in¬ 
tention of letting Spence remain as guest. 
Other members of the Farr household were: 
Li Ho, the Chinese cook, and Desire, the 
Doctor’s daughter. Spence had a seizure of 
sciatica, which his friend and doctor, 
familiarly dubbed ’’Bones," had warned 
him might come at any time. Desire nursed 
him and a friendship grew between the shy 
professor and the charming but very matter- 
of-fact young woman. Speaking of her child¬ 
hood days Desire told Spence that she was 
a window-gazer—that Ufa, she knew, was on 
sale somewhere, but she never would be able 
to buy it. The more Spence saw of Doctor 
Farr the more he feared some evil intent on 
the part of the old man. Li Ho said hia 
master always was much worse when the 
moon was full. Desire became Spence’s 
secretary. When the time came for the 
professor to leave he proposed marriage to 
Desire on the ground that be wanted a 
secretary and a wife to keep his home, and 
to save him from the schemes of his Annt 
Caroline, who was most insistent that he 
get married; while Desire would be able 
to get sway from the dreadful old Doctor 
and to live among happy surroundings. They 
both agreed to leave love out of the counting 
altogether. To convince Desire that their 
plan would work successfully Spenoe manu¬ 
factured a story about having been in love 
at one time with a girl named Mary, who 
had jilted him. He told her he would never 
love again. On tha night they eloped to get 
married Spence found Dr. Farr in Desire’a 
empty room, very evidently there with the 
Intention of murdering her. 

CHAPTER XIV 
ORNINGS are beautiful all over 
the earth but Nature keeps a 
special kind of morning for 
early summer use at Friendly 
Bay. In sudden clearness, in 
chill sweetness, in almost awful purity 
there is no other morning like it. It 
wrings the human soul quite clear of 
everything save wonder at its loveliness. 

Desire never bathed until the sun was 
up, not because she feared the dawn- 
cold water but because she would not 
stir the unbroken beauty of its opal 
tide. With the first rays of the sun, the 
spell would break, the waves would 
dance again, the gulls would soar and 
dip, the crabs would scuttle across the 
shining sand, the round wet head of a 
friendly seal would pop up here and 
there to say good-morning. Then, De¬ 
sire would swim—far out—so far that 
Spence, watching her, would feel his 
heart contract. He could not follow her 
—yet. But he never begged her not to 
take the risk, if risk there were. Why 
should she lose one happy thrill in her 
own joyous strength because he feared! 
Better that she should never come back 
from these long, glorious swims than 
that he should have held her from them 
by so much as a gesture. 

And she always did come back, glow¬ 
ing, dripping, laughing, her head as 
sleek as a young seal’s, salt upon her 
lips and on her wave-whipped cheek. 
Spence, whose swims were shorter and 
more sedate, would usually have break¬ 
fast ready. 

But upon this particular morning 
Desire loitered. Though the smell of 
bacon was in the air, she sat pensively 
in the shallows of an outgoing tide and 
flung shells at the crabs. She would 
have told you that she was thinking. 
But had she used the word “feeling” 
she would have been nearer the truth. 
And the thing which she obscurely felt 
was that something had mysteriously 
altered for the worse in a world which, 
of late, had shown remarkable promise. 
It was a small thing. She hardly knew 
what it was. Merely a sense of dis¬ 
sonance somewhere. 

Whatever it was, it had not been 
there yesterday. Yesterday morning she 
had felt no desire to sit in the shallows 
and throw shells at crabs. Yesterday 
morning her mind had been full of that 
happy inconsequence which feels no 
need of thought. Today was different. 
Mentally she shook herself with some 
irritation. “What is the matter with 
you!” she asked. But the self she ad¬ 
dressed seemed oddly reluctant. “Come 
now,” said Desire, hitting an especially 
big crab, “out with it! There’s no use 
pretending that you don’t know.” 
Thus adjured, the self offered one single 
and sulky word. The word was “Mary.” 
“Oh, nonsense!” said Desire hastily. 


But there it was. She had forced the 
answer and had to make the best of 
it. Her memory trailed back. Onee 
started, it had small difficulty in track¬ 
ing her dissatisfaction to its real begin¬ 
ning. Everything, it reminded her, had 
been perfect until she and Benis had sat 
upon the hill in the sunset and talked 
about Mary. Something had happened 
then. Like a certain ancestress she had 
coveted the fruit of knowledge and 
knowledge had been given her. Not 
at once—Benis had at first been 
distinctly reluctant—but by gentle per¬ 
sistence she had won through his cool 
reserve. Abruptly and without visible 
reason, his attitude had changed. He 
had said in that drawling voice of his, 
“You wish me to talk about Mary!” 
And then, suddenly, he had talked. 

He had told her several things. The 
color of Mary’s hair, for instance. Her 
hair was yellow. Benis had been insist¬ 
ent in pointing out that when he said 
“yellow” he did not mean goldish or 
bronze, or fawn-colored or tow-colored 
or Titian, but just yellow. “Do you 
see that patch of sky over there where 
the mountain dips!” he had said. 
“Mary’s hair was yellow, like that.” 

That patch of sky, as Desire remem- 
bered.it, was very beautiful. Quite too 
beautiful to be compared to anyone’s 
hair. No doubt it was only in Benis’s 
imagination that Mary’s hair was any¬ 
thing like it. 

But nevertheless it was there that the 
world had gone wrong. It was while 
Benis had sat gazing into that patch of 
amber sky that Desire, gazing too, had, 
for the first time, realized the other. 
Up until then, Mary had been an ab¬ 
straction—thenceforth she was a per¬ 
sonality. That made all the difference. 
Desire, throwing shells at crabs, ad¬ 
mitted that, for her, there had been no 
Mary until she had heard that her hair 
was yellow. 

It was ridiculous but it was true. 
Mary without hair had been a gentle 
and retiring shade. A phantom in 
whom it had been possible to take an 
academic interest. But no shade has a 
right to hair like an amber sunset. 
Desire threw a shell viciously. Very 
little more, she felt, and she would 
positively dislike Mary. 

She jumped up and stamped in the 
shallow water. The crabs, big and 
little, scuttled away. 

“Hurr-ee!” called the professor wav¬ 
ing a frying-pan. 

“Com-ing!” 'Desire’s voice rose 
gaily. For the present, her small dis¬ 
satisfaction vanished with the crabs. 

1 ‘ This coffee has been made ten 
minutes, ’ ’ grumbled the getter-of- 
breakfast with a properly martyred air. 
“Whatever were you doing!” 

* 1 Thinking. ’ ’ 

“It isn’t done. Not before break¬ 
fast. ’' 

1 * I was thinking, ’ ’ fibbed Desire, 
“that I have never been so spoiled in 
my life and that it can’t go on. My 
domestic conscience is beginning to 
murmur. As soon as we are at home, 
you will be expected to stay in bed until 
you smell the coffee coming up the 
stairs.’’ 

“Aunt Caroline,” said the professor, 
“does not believe in coffee for break¬ 
fast, except on Sunday.” 

“I do ” 

“Eh! Oh—I see. Well, I’ll put my 
money on you. Only I hope yon aren’t 
really set on making it yourself. Be¬ 
cause the cook would leave.” 

“Good gracious! Do we have a 
cook ! ’' 

“We do. At least, we did. Also a 
maid. But maids, I understand, are 
greatly diminished. There appear to 
have been tragedies in Bainbridge. 
Have you eaten sufficient bacon to 
listen calmly to an extract from Aunt 
Caroline’s last! Sit tight, then— 

“ 'As to what the world is coming to 
in the matter of domestic service,’ ” 
writes Aunt Caroline, “ 'I do not know. 
I do not wish to worry you, Benis, but 
as you will be marrying some day, in 
spite of that silly doctor of yours who 
insists that it’s not to be thought of, 
you may as well be conversant with 
the situation. To put it briefly— I have 
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been without competent help tor two 
weeks. You know, dear boy, that I an, 
easily satisfied. I expect* very little 
from anyone. But I think tha't I am 
entitled to prompt and willing service 
That, at the very least! Yet 1 must teli 
you that Mabel, my cook, has left me 
most ungratefully after only three 
month's notice! She is to be married 
to Bob Summers, the plumber. (Lieut 
Robert Summers, since the war, if VO u 
please!) Well, she can never say I did 
not warn her. X did not mince matters 
[ told her exactly what married life 
is, and why I have never tried it. But 
the foolish girl is beyond advice. 1 have 
had two cooks since Mabel, but one in¬ 
sisted upon whistling in the kitchen 
I and the other served omelette made 
with one egg. My wants are trifling, 
as you know, but one cannot abrogate 
1 all personal dignity—’ 

“Do you get the subtle connection 
between the one egg and Aunt Caro- 
I line's personal dignity?" asked Spence 
; with anxiety. “Because if you don’t, 
I’ll never be able to ask you to live 
in Bainbridge. I may as well confess 
now that it was only mv serene con¬ 
fidence in your sense of humor which 
permitted me to marry you at all. I 
should never have dared to offer Aunt 
Caroline as an ‘in-law’ to anyone who 
couldn't see a joke." 

“You are very fond of her all the 
same," said Desire, shrewdly. “And 
though she expects very little from any¬ 
one, she evidently adores you. She 
can't be all funny. There must be an 
Aunt Caroline, deep down, that is not 
funny at all. I think I'm rather afraid 
of her. Only you have so often said 
that she wished you to get married—" 

“Excuse me, my dear. What I said 
was, ‘Aunt Caroline wished to get me 
married.’ The position of the infinitive 
is the important thing. Aunt Caroline 
never intended me to do it all by 
myself. ’ ’ 

| “Oh. Then, in that case, she may 
j resent your having done it." 
j “Resent," cheerfully, “is a feeble 
word. It doesn't express Aunt Caroline 
i at all. ’ ’ 

“You take it calmly." 

“Well, you see I've got you to fight 
for me now." 

, They looked at each other over the 
empty coffee cups and laughed. 

It is easy to laugh on a fine morning. 
But if they had known where Aunt 
j Caroline was at that moment—however, 
they didn't. 

“Once," said Spence “my Aunt read 
a book upon Eugenics. I don’t know 
how it happened. It was one of those 
inexplicable events for which no one 
can account. It made a deep inipres- 
\ sion. She has studied me ever since 


with a view to scientific matrimony. 
Alas, my poor relative!" 

“I once read a book upon Eugenics, 
too," said Desire with a reminiscent 
smile. “It seemed sensible. Of course 
I was not personally interested and that 
always makes a difference. One thing 
occurred to me, though—it didn’t seem 
to give Nature credit for much judg¬ 
ment. ' ’ 

Benis chuckled. “No, it wouldn’t. 
Terrible old blunderer, Nature! Always 
working for the average. Never seems 
to have heard the word ‘specialize.’ 
We’ve got her there." 

“Then you think—" 

“Oh no," hastily, “I don’t. I 
observe results with interest, that is 
all." 

Desire began to collect the breakfast 
dishes. “That w T as where the book 

I seemed weak," she said, thoughtfully. 
"It hadn't much to say about results. 
It dealt mostly with consequences. 
They," she added after a pause, “were 
rather frightening." 

The professor glanced at her sharply. 
Bad she been worrying over this? Had 
she connected it with that dreadful old 
aian whom she called father? But. her 
face w r as quite untroubled as she went 
on. 


think they’ve missed something, 
h," she said. “There must be 
hing more than the things they 
ite. Some subtle force of li* c 
isn't physical at all. Something 
uses physical things as tools. If 
are fine, it will do finer work, 
! its tools are blunt it will work 
them anyway. And it gets things 


By Jove!” said Spence. This was 
one of Desire’s “windows with u 
'iew. He was always stumbling upon 
them. But he knew she was shv of 
comment. “We’ll tell Aunt Caroline 
that, he murmured hopefully. “It 
may distract her mind." , . . 

lhat day they found and followed 
'll 0 , trnil H*e shack of Hawk-Eye 
< harlie. It proved to be neither long 
nor arduous. The professor managed it 
w . case. But he would have boon 
quite unable to manage the hawk-cved 
one without the expert aid of his 
secretary. To his unaccustomed mind 
nieir quarry was almost witless and 
exceedingly dirty. But Desire knew her 
Indian. 

“It isn’t what he is, but what ho 
knows, she explained. “And he has 
a retiring nature." 

So very retiring was it that only fair 
words, aided by tactful displays of tea 
and tobacco, could penetrate its reserva¬ 
tions. Desire was quite unhurried. But 
presently she began to extract bits of 
carefully hidden knowledge. It had to 
bo slow work, for witless as he of the 
hawk-eye seemed, he was well aware 
of the value (in tobacco) of a wise 
conservation. He who babbles all lie 
knows upon first asking is a fool. But 
he who withholds beyond patience is a 
fool also. Was it not so? Desire agreed 
that a middle course is undoubtedly 
the path of wisdom. She added, care¬ 
lessly, that, the white-nian-who-wished- 
stories was in no hurry. Neither had he 
come seeking much for little. Payment 
would be made strictly on nccount of 
value received. The ten was good. And 
the tobacco exceptionally strong, as any¬ 
one could tell from a distance. Why 
then should the hawk-eye one delay his 
own felicity? 

This hastened matters considerably 
and the secretary’s note-book was soon 
busy. Spence felt, his old-titne keonness 
revive. And Desire was happy for was 
not this her work at last? It was a 
profitable day. Should anyone care to 
know its results, and the results of 
others like it, they may look up chapter 
six, section two, of Spence’s Primitive 
Psychology, unabridged edition. Here 
they will find that the fables of Hawk- 
Eye Charlie, properly classified and 
commented upon, have added consider¬ 
ably to our knowledge of a fascinating 
subject. But far be it from us to steal 
the professor’s thunder. We are not 
writing a book upon primitive psycho¬ 
logy. We are interested only in the 
sigh of pleasurable satisfaction with 
which the professor’s secretary closed 
her fat note book and called it a day. 

From that point our interest loads us 
back to camp along the trail through 
the warm June woods with the late 
sunlight hanging like golden gauze be¬ 
hind the fretted screens of green. We 
are interested in sunsets and in basket 
suppers eaten in the dim coolnesH of a 
miniature canyon through which rushed 
and tumbled an icy stream from the 
snow peaks far above. We are inter¬ 
ested in a breathless raeo with a chat- 
tering squirrel during whieh Desire’s 
hair enine down—a bit of glorious 
autumn in flip deep green wood—and 
the tying of it up again (a lengthy 
process) by the professor with cleverly 
plaited stems of tender bracken. All 
these trifles interest us because, to those 
two who knew them, they remained 
fresh and living memories when the 
note book and its contents were buried 
in the dust of yesterday. 

It was twilight when they came out 
of the wood. The sun had gone and 
taken its golden trappings with it. A 
clear, still light was everywhere and, 
in the brilliant green of the far sky, a 
pale star shone. They watched it 
brighten as the green grew dark. A 
wonderful purple blueness spread upon 
the distant hills. 

Desire sighed happily. 

“It is the end of the first day of 
real work," she said, “The end and 
the beginning.’’ 

Her companion, Visually like wax to 
her moods, made no answer. He did not 
seem to hear. His gaze seemed drowned 
in that wonderful blue. Desire, who 
had been unaccountably content, felt 
suddenly lonely and disturbed. 

“What is it?" she asked. Her voice 
had fallen from its glad note. She put 
out her hand, touching his coat sleeve 
timidly. It was the first time she had 


ever touched him save in service. But 
• f her touch brought a thrill there was 
no sigu ot it. Her voice dropped still 
lower. “What are you thinking of?" 
she almost whispered. 

Tho professor did not answer. Instead 
he turned to her with a sad smile. 
(Very well done, too!) 

Desire dropped her hand with a sharp 
exclamation. ••Oh," *he said, “I for- 
got! You are thinking—" 

The professor’s smile smote her. 

“Her eyes were blue like that!" he 
said. 

Desire tripped over a fnlleu brnneh. 
And, when she recovered herself, “Pur¬ 
ple, do you mean?" she asked. “ 1 have 
always thought purple eye a were a 
myth." 

‘‘Now’ you are making fun," said the 
professor after a reproachful pause. 

“llow do you mean—making fun?" 

” ‘I never saw a purple cow,’ " 
quoted he patiently. 

“Oh, I wasn’t!" cried Desire in din 
t ress. 

Spence begged her pardon. But he 
did it abstractedly. Ilia eyes were still 
upon the skv, 

* * V ou II /nil over that root," prophe¬ 
sied she grimly. “Do look where you 
are going!" 

The professor returned to earth with 
difficulty. 

“Sorry!" he murmured. “I doubt if 1 
should allow these moods to bother you. 
But you told me it might do me good to 
talk." 

“Not. all the time!" snid Desire a 
trifle tartly. 

He looked surprised. “ But—" he 
began. 

“Oh, I’m so hungry!" said Desire. 
“Do let’s hurry." 

Bhe hastened ahead down the slope 
towards the camp. The tents lav in the 
shadow now’ but, as they neared them, 
a flickering light shot up as if in wel¬ 
come. Desire paused. 

“Someone lighting a fire!" she ex¬ 
claimed in surprise. “Who can it be?" 

Against the glow of the new lit blaze 
a tnll figure lifted itself and a clear 
whistle cut the silence of tho bny. 

Spence’s grnceful melancholy dropped 
from him like a forgotten cloak. 

"Bones!" he gnsped in an agitated 
whisper. “Oh, mv prophetic soul, my 
doctor! ’ ’ 

Another figure rose against the glow 
—a wdder figure who called shrilly 
through a cupped hand. 

“Benis!" 

“My Aunt I" said the professor. 

He sat down suddenly behind n 
boulder. 


CHAPTER XV 

To understand Aunt Caroline’s 
arrival at, Friendly Bay wo should 
have to understand Aunt Caroline, 
and thnt, as Fuclid says, is absurd. 
Therefore we shall have to take 
the arrival for granted. The only light 
which she herself ever shed upon the 
matter was a statement that she “had 
a feeling." And feelings, to Aunt Cnro 
line, were the only reliable things in a 
strictly unreliable world. To follow a 
foeling across a continent was a trifle 
to a determined character such ns hers. 
To insist upon’ Dr. Rogers following it, 
too, was n matter of course. 

“I shall need an escort," said Aunt 
Caroline to thnt astonished physician, 
“and you will do very nicely. If Benis 
is off his head, ns you suggest - # .tt is 
my plain duty to look into the bintfer 
and your plain duty, ns his medical 
adviser, to accompany me. I am a 
woman who demands little from her 
fellow creatures, knowing perfectly well 
thnt she won’t get it, hut I naturally 
refuse to undertake the undivided re¬ 
sponsibility of a deranged nephew gal 
avanting, by your own orders, Doctor, 
at the ends of the earth." 

“I did not say he was deranged," be 
gan the doctor helplessly, “and you said 
you didn’t believe me anyway." 

“Don’t quote me to excuse your¬ 
self.’’ Aunt Caroline sailed serenely 
on. “At least preserve the eourage of 
vour convirtions. There is eertainly 
something the matter with Benis. He 
has answered none of my letters. He 
has completely ignored my lettergrams. 
To my telegram of Thursday telling him 
that I had been compelled to discharge 
my third cook since Mabel, for wiping 
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chosen ? 


How do you stand when your em¬ 
ployer cheeks up hia men for pro¬ 
motion 7 Is there liny reason why 
he should select you in preference 
to the others? You must face these 
questions if you exj>oet advancement 
ami more money. For now, more 
than ever, the big positions in of¬ 
fices, plants, mines ami factories aro 
going to men with special training. 

You can get tho training you nood 
right nt home in spare time. For 
thirty years the International Cor¬ 
respondence Schools have been help¬ 
ing Canadians out of routine drud¬ 
gery into work they like — hclnlng 
them to win advancement, to nave 
happy, prosperous homes, to know 
the joy of getting ahead in business 
and in life. More than two million 
men and women of all tho English- 
speaking countries ami many foreign 
lands have taken tho up-road in just 
this way. 

Can you afford to let another 
priceless hour pass without at least 
finding out what the I. C. S. can do 
for you? Without obligating your¬ 
self in any way, mark this routxm 
today and mail it to Montreal. Well 
send you a most interesting booklet, 
fully describing the I. C. S. Method 
and how exactly it meets your 
requirements. 
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dishes on a huml towel, he replied only 
by silence. And the telegraph people 
nay that the message was never de¬ 
livered owing to lack of address. Easy 
as I am to satisfy, things like this can¬ 
not bo allowed to continue. My nephew 
must be found.'’ 

“But we don’t know where to look 
for him,” objected her victim weakly. 

Aunt Caroline easily rose superior to 
this. i 

“We have u map, I hope! And Van¬ 
couver, heathenish name! must be 
marked on it somewhere. If not, the 
railroad people can tell us.” 

“But he is not in Vancouver.” 

“There—or thereabout. When we 
get tliore we can ask the policeman, or,” 
with a grim twinkle, “we can enquire 
at the usylums. You forgot that my 
nephew is a celebrated man even if he 
is a fool.” 

The doctor gave in. He hadn’t had 
a chance from tho beginning, for Aunt 
Caroline could answer objections far 
faster than he could make them. They 
urrived at the terminus just four days 
after the expeditionary party had left 
for Friendly Bay. 

If Auut Caroline wore surprised at 
finding more than one policeman in Van¬ 
couver, she did not admit it. Neither 
did the general atmosphere of ignorance 
as to Benis daunt her in the least. 8he 


Mrs. L. MacMillan 
Tells How Cuticura 
Healed Eruptions 



I was troubled many months 
with an itching, burning, painful 
J> feeling practically all 

over my face. A num¬ 
ber of pimples broke 
out on my forehead 
which caused me to 
scratch and also caused 
eruptions. The pim¬ 
ples spread down the 
sides of my face and caused disfig¬ 
urement. 

“ I tried several remedies without 
any benefit. I began using Cuti¬ 
cura Soap and Ointment and in 
about two months I was completely 
healed.” (Signed) Mrs. L. MacMil¬ 
lan, Box 531, Kenora, Ontario. 

Cuticura Soap, Ointment and 
Talcum promote and maintain skin 
purity, skin comfort and skin 
health. The Soap to cleanse and 
purify, the Ointment to soothe and 
heal, the Talcum to powder. 

SaapU bek Fm by Mall. Addrvu Canadian 
Depot: "CaUcura. F. O. Sax S61t. Montreal." 
Price. Soap 26c. ointment >6 and 60e. Talcum libe. 

Try our new Shaving Stick. 


FI £ E Pile Sufferers 

Don’t Be Out—Until You Try This Nsw 
Home Ours That Anyone Can Use Without 
Discomfort or Loss of Time. Simply Chew 
up a Pleasant-Tasting Tablet Occasionally and 
Rid Yournelf of Pllsa. 

LET ME PROVE THIS FREE 

My internal method for the treatment and 
permanent relief of piles is the correct one. 
Thousands upon thousands of grateful letters 
testify to this, and I want you to try this 
method at my expense. 

No matter whether your case is of long 
standing or recent development, whether it is 
chronic or acute, whether it is occasional or 
permanent, you should send for this free 
trial treatment. 

No matter where you live, no matter what 
your age or occupation, if you are troubled 
with piles, my method will relieve you 
promptly. 

I especially want to send it to those ap¬ 
parently hopeless cases where all forma of 
ointments, salves and other local applica¬ 
tions have failed. 

I want you to realise that my method of 
treating piles is the one moat dependable 
treatment. 

This liberal offer of free treatment is too 
important for you to neglect a single day. 
Write now. Send no money. Simply mail 
the coupon, but do this now, TODAY. _ 

Free Pile Remedy 

R j«5?Page Bldg . Marshall. Mich. 

Please sand free trial of your method 

t.- Wav' wBr mm 


adhered firmly to her campaign of ques¬ 
tion, asking and found it fully justified 
when enquiry at the post-office revealed 
that all letters for Professor Benis H. 
Spence were to be delivered to the care 
of the Union Steamship Company. 
From the Union Steamship Company to 
the professor’s place of refuge was an 
easy step. But Dr. Rogers, to whom 
this last enquiry had been intrusted, re¬ 
turned to the hotel with a careful 
jauntiness of manner which ill accorded 
with a disturbed mind. 

“Well, we've found him,” he an¬ 
nounced, cheerfully. “And now, if we 
are wise, I think we’ll leave him alone. 
He is camping up the coast at a place 
called Friendly Bay—no hotels, no ac¬ 
commodation for ladies—he is evidently 
perfectly well and attending to busi¬ 
ness. You know he came out here 
partly to get material for his book? 
Well, that’s what he’s doing. Must be, 
because there are only Indians up 
there.” 

“Indians? What you mean—Indians? 
Wild ones?” 

“Fairly wild.” 

Aunt Caroline snorted. She is one of 
the few ladies left who possess this 
Victorian accomplishment. “And you 
advise my leaving my sister’s child in 
his present precarious state of mind 
alone among fairly wild Indians?” 

“Well—er—that’s just it, you see. 
He isn’t alone—not exactly.” 

“What do you mean—not exactly?” 

“I mean that his—er—secretary is 
with him. He has to have a secretary 
on account of never being sure whether 
receive is ‘ie’ or *ei. ’ They are quite 
all right, though. The captain of the 
boat says so. And naturally on a trip 
of that kind, research you know, a man 
doesn’t like to be interrupted.” 

Aunt Caroline arose. “When does 
the next boat leave?” She asked 
calmly. 

“But—dash it all! We’re not in¬ 
vited. We can’t butt in. I—I won’t 
go.” 

Aunt Caroline, admirable woman, 
knew when she was defeated. She had 
a formula for it, a formula which sel¬ 
dom failed to turn defeat into victory. 
When all else failed, Aunt Caroline 
collapsed. She collapsed now. She had 
borne a great deal, she had not com¬ 
plained, but to be told that her pres¬ 
ence would be a “ butting in ’ ’ upon the 
only living child of her only dead sister 
was more than even her fortitude could 
endure! No, she wouldn’t take a glass 
of water, water would choke her. No, 
she wouldn’t lie down. No, she would- 
n't lower her voice. What did hotel 
people matter to her? What did any¬ 
thing matter? She had come to the 
end. Accustomed to ingratitude as she 
was, hardened to injustice and deser¬ 
tion, there were still limits— 

There were. The doctor had reached 
his. Hastily he explained that she had 
mistaken his meaning. And, to prove 
it, engaged passage at once, for the 
next upcoast trip, on the same little 
steamer which a few days earlier had 
carried Mr. and Mrs. Benis H. Spence. 

It was a heavenly day. The moun¬ 
tains lifted themselves out of veils of 
tinted mist, the islands lay like jewels— 
but Aunt Caroline, impervious to mere 
scenery, turned her thought severely 
inward. 

“I suppose,” she said to her now 
subdued escort, “that we shall have to 
pay the secretary a month’s salary. 
Benis will scarcely wish to take him 
back east with us.” 

The doctor attempted to answer but 
seemed to have some trouble with his 
throat. 

“Ht’s the damp ai,r,” said Aunt 
Caroline. “Have av troche. If Benis 
really needs a secretary I think I can 
arrange to get one for him. Do you 
remember Mary Davis? Her mother 
was an Ashton—a very good family. 
But unfortunate. The girls have had to 
look out for themselves rather. Mary 
took a course. She could be a secretary, 
I’m sure. Benis could always correct 
things afterward. And she is not too 
young. Just about the right age, I 
should think. They used to know each 
other. But yon knew what Benis is. 
He simply doeent —your cold is quite 
distressing, Doctor. Do take a troche.” 

The doctor took one, 

“Of course Benis may object to a 
lady secretary—” 

“By Jove,” said Rogers as if struck 


with a brilliant idea. “Perhaps his 
secretary is a lady!” 

“How do you mean—a lady? Don’t 
be absurd, Doctor. You said yourself 
there was no proper hotel. Benis is 
discreet. I’ll say that for him.” 

The doctor’s brilliance deserted him. 
He twiddled his thumbs. But although 
Aunt Caroline’s repudiation of his sug¬ 
gestion had been unhesitating there was 
a gleam of new uneasiness in her eye. 
She said no more. It was indeed quite 
half an hour before she remarked 
explosively. 

“Unless it were an Indian!” 

Her companion turned from the scon- 
ery in pained surprise. 

“An Indian what?” he asked 
blankly. 

“An Indian secretary—a female 
one.” 

“Nonsense. Indians aren’t secre¬ 
taries.” 

But Aunt Caroline had “had a feel¬ 
ing.” “It was yourself who suggested 
that she might be a girl,” she declared, 
stubbornly, “and if she is a girl, she 
must be an Indian. Indians are differ¬ 
ent—look at Pullman porters.” 

The doctor gasped. 

“Even I don’t mind a Pullman por¬ 
ter,” finished Aunt Caroline grandly. 

“That’s very nice,” the doctor 
struggled to adjust himself. “But Pull¬ 
man porters are not Indians, and even 
if they were I can’t quite see how it 
affects Benis and his lady secretary.” 

“The principle,” said Aunt Caroline, 
“is the same.” 

Rogers wondered if his brain were 
going. At any rate he felt that he 
needed a smoke. Aunt Caroline did not 
like smoke, so comparative privacy was 
assured. Also a good smoke might 
show him a way out of his difficulty. 

It didn’t. At the end of the second 
cigar the cold fact, imparted by the 
clerk in the steamship office, that Pro¬ 
fessor Spence and wife had preceded 
them upon this very boat, was still a 
cold fact and nothing more. The long 
letter from the bridegroom which would 
have made things plain had passed him 
on his trip across the continent and was 
even now lying, with other unopened 
mail, in his Bainbridge office. 

John Rogers was very fond of his 
eccentric friend and the threatened dis¬ 
aster loomed almost personal. He felt 
himself to blame too, for the advice 
which had thrown Spence directly from 
the frying-pan of Aunt Caroline into the 
fire of a sterner fate. Add to all this a 
keen feeling of unwarranted intrusion 
and we have some idea of the state of 
mind with which Dr. John Rogers saw 
the white tents of the campers as the 
steamer put in at Friendly Bay. 

“There are two tents,” said Aunt 
Caroline lowering her lorgnette. ‘ ‘ I 
shall be quite comfortable.” 

The doctor did not smile. His sense 
of humor was suffering from temporary 
exhaustion and his strongest conscious¬ 
ness was a feeling of relief that neither 
Benis nor anyone else appeared to 
notice their arrival. Even the unique 
spectacle of a middle-age lady in 
elastic-sided boots proceeding on tiptoe, 
and with all the tactics of a scouting 
party, toward the evidently deserted 
tents, provoked no demonstration from 
anyone. 

‘ ‘ They ’re not here ’ ’ called the 
scouting party in a carrying whisper. 

“Obviously not.” The doctor wiped 
his heated forehead. “Probably they’re 
gone for the night. Then you ’ll have to 
marry me to save my reputation.” 

“Jokes upon serious subjects are in 
very bad taste, young man,” said Aunt 
Caroline. But her rebuke was half¬ 
hearted. She looked uneasy. “John,” 
she added with sudden suspicion, “you 
don’t suppose they could have known 
we were coming?” 

“How could they possibly?” 

“If she is an Indian, they might. 
I’ve heard of such things. I—oh, John! 
Look!” 

“Snake?” asked John callously. 
Nevertheless he followed Aunt Caro¬ 
line’s horrified gaze and saw, with a 
thrill of more normal interest, a pair 
of dainty moccasins whose beaded toes 
protruded from the flap of one of the 
tents. 

“Indian!” gr«sped Aunt Caroline. 
“Oh John!” 

“Not a bit of it!” Our much tried 
physician spoke with salutary short¬ 
ness. “They may be Indian-made but 
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5 Makes a Family Supply j 
of Cough Remedy 

Raally Better Than Ready-Made Cough ! 
Syrups, and Saves About 92.00. I 
Easily and Quickly Prepared. 
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If you combined the curative properties 
of every known “ready-made’'cough remedy, 
you probably could not get as much reai, 
curative power as there is in this simple 
home-made cough syrup, which is easily pre 
pared in a few minutes. 

Get from any druggist 2J ounces of Pinex, 
pour it into a 16-oz. bottle and fill the bottle 
with syrup, using either plain granulated 
sugar syrup, clarified molasses, honey, or 
corn syrup, as desired. The result is 16 
ounces of really better cough syrup than you 
could buy ready-made and saves easily $2.00. 
Tastes pleasant and never spoils. 

This Pinex and Syrup preparation gets 
right at the cause of a cough and gives al 
most immediate relief. It loosens the phlegm, 
stops the nasty throat tickle and heals the 
sore, irritated membranes so gently and 
easily that it is really astonishing. 

A day’s use will usually overcome the 
ordinary cough, and for bronchitis, croup, 
hoarseness and bronchial asthma, there is 
nothing better. 

Pinex is a most valuable concentrated 
compound of genuine Norway pine extract, 
and has been used for generations to break 
up severe coughs. 

To avoid disappointment, ask your drug¬ 
gist for “21 ounces of Pinex’’ with full 
directions, and don’t accept anything else. 
Guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction or 
money promptly refunded. The Pinex Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


that’s all. I’ll eat my hat if it’s an 
Indian who has worn them. Did you 
ever see an Indian with a foot like 
that?” 

Indignation enabled Aunt Caroline to 
disclaim acquaintance with any Indian 
feet whatever. 

“It’8 a white girl’s moccasin,” he 
assured her. “Lots of girls wear them 
in camp. Or,” hastily, “it may be a 
curiosity. Benis may be making a 
collection. ” 

Aunt Caroline snorted. Her gaze was 
fixed with almost piteous intensity upon 
the tent. 

“D’you think I might go in?” she 
faltered. 

“You might,” said John, carefully. 

Aunt Caroline sighed. 

“How dreadful to have traditions!” 
she murmured. ‘ 1 There’s no real reason 
why I shouldn’t go in. And,” with 
grim honesty, 1 ‘ if you weren’t here 
watching I believe I’d do it. Anyway 
we may have to, if they don’t come 
soon. I can’t sit on this grass. I’m 
sure it’s damp. 

“I’ll get you a chair from Benia's 
tent,” offered John unkindly. “There 
are no traditions to forbid that, are 
there?” 

“No. And, John—you might look 
around a little? Just to make sure.” 

The doctor nodded. He had every 
intention of looking around. He felt, 
in fact, entitled to any knowledge 
which his closest observation might 
bring him. But the tent was almost 
empty. That at least proved that the 
tent belonged to Spence. He was a man 
with an actual talent for bareness and 
spareness in his sleeping quarters. Even 
his room at school had possessed that 
man-made neatness which one associates 
with sailor’8 cabins and the cells of 
monks. The camp-bed was trimly made, 
a dressing-gown lay across a canvas 
chair, a shaving mug hung from the 
centre pole—there was not so much as 
a hairpin anywhere. 

John crossed thoughtfully to the fold¬ 
ing stand which stood with its portable 
reading lamp beside the bed. There 
was one unusual thing there, a photo¬ 
graph. Benis, as his friend knew, was 
an expert amateur photographer—but 
he never perched his photographs upon 
stands. This one must be an exception, 
and exceptions are illuminating. 

It was still quite light inside the tent 
and the doctor could see the picture 
clearly. It was an extraordinarily 
good one, quite in the professor’s hap¬ 
piest style. Composition, lighting, tim¬ 
ing, all were perfect. But it is doubtful 
if John Rogers noticed any of these 
excellencies. He was absorbed at once 
and utterly in the personality of the 
person photographed. This was a girl, 
bending over a still pool. The pose 
was one of perfectly arrested grace ann 
the face which was lifted, as if at the 
approach of someone, looked directly 
out of the picture and into Roger s 
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eyes. It was the most living picture he 
had ever seen. The lips were parted as 
if for speech, there was a smile behind 
the widley opened eyes. And both face 
and form were beautiful. 

The doctor straightened up with a 
sharply drawn breath. It seemed that 
something had happened. For one 
flashing instant some inner knowledge 
had linked him with his own unlived 
experience. It was gone as soon as it 
came. He did not even realize it, save 
as a sense of strangeness. Yet, as a 
chemist lifts a vial and drops the one 
drop which changes all within his oru 
cible, so some magic philtre tinged 
John Roger’s cup of life in that one 
stolen look. 

1 ‘ Have you found anything!” Aunt 
Caroline’s voice came impatiently. 

“Nothing.” 

But to himself he added “every¬ 
thing” for indeed the mystery of Benis 
seemed a mystery no longer. The photo¬ 
graph made everything clear. And yet 
not so clear, either. The doctor looked 
around at the ship-shape bacheloruess 
of the tent, at the neat pile of newly 
typed manuscript upon the bed, and 
felt bewildered. Even the eccentricity 
of Benis, in its most extravagant mode, 
seemed inadequate as a covering 
explanation. 

Giving himself a mental shake, the 
intruder picked up the largest chair 
and rejoined Aunt Caroline. 

“It’s Benis right enough,” he an¬ 
nounced. “lie is probably off inter¬ 
viewing Indians. I had better light a 
fire. It may break the news.” 

(To be continued next week.) 

The Money Question 

Continued from Page 4 

and farms. Are these to be financed as 
in the past by interest-bearing loans, 
debentures and bonds? Are those who 
are here, and those who are to come, 
to be loaded down with interest paid on 
all the country’s development. Now 
money is not real value, it is a circulat¬ 
ing fluid form of credit. It depends for 
its value to a great extent on the 
conditions of the industries of the 
country; the conditions of the farms, 
mines, and manufactures. Therefore 
money placed in developing industries 
is issued and loaned on the credit of 
the present industries or the natural 
resources of the country. We are now 
paying banks, bond houses, etc., heavy 
fees to use our own credit to develop 
our own work. 

The Dominion government only should 
have the power to issue currency and 
bonds. They should finance the indus¬ 
tries and improvements of the country, 
interest free. This system would re 
lieve the country of its load of inter¬ 
est, provide means for developing 
industries and building railways. It 
would provide work for the people and 
stabilize finance by a proper regulation 
of the flow of long-term credits. The 
country can sometime pay its debts with 
its interest, but could pay them much 
easier and quicker without. 

Now, I know, that if the government 
were to issue enough money to buy up 
all the debts, construct railways and 
canals, start industries, etc., etc., and 
attempt to do this immediately, the 
country’s currency would be depressed. 
I do not advise a revolution of our 
financial system, but as speedy an evolu¬ 
tion as is practicable.—“Mac.” 


AN IDEAL TYPE 

One of th# good Yorkshires 
developed at Macdonald 
Collage. Sta. Anna da 
Baiiavua, Quabac. 
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Olio of the most widely distributed anil 
popular broods of swine In i'anada. 
Originated In Knatund but now common 
wherever good bacon bogs are roared. 
They depend ’for their |>opulniity upon 
early mat tiring qualities nnd (lie ability 
to produce bacon whtoh will meet every 
requirement of tho most export connois¬ 
seur. _ 


Like good bacon, good 
Tobacco must possess those 
qualities which please the ex¬ 
acting taste. 

BRIER possesses them in un¬ 
usual degree. Like the York¬ 
shire Breed it is found 
£my<dc*e in Canada and like 
the Yorkshire it depends for its 
favor not only on its economy 
but on its quality. 
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rout men t accorded to the federal mem 
tors by The Farmers’ Hun was the 
ubjeet* of critical speeches by some 
f their number who were present, and 
small committee was appointed to 
on for witli the directors on the matter 
f policy. The election of directors was 
nrried out on the preferential system, 
Messrs. W. L. Smith, W. C. Good, 
’homas Binnie, .1. J. Morrison, Mr*. 
. S. Amos and J. J. Thurston, M l*., 
ring elected. The report of the direc- 
nrs and the financial statements were 


ornmental expenditures on military 

training in schools and the elimination 

from school books of all glorification of 

war; for a flat rate for hydro-electric 

power throughout the province of On 
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on tho increase. Warm ami lengthy 
discussion developed as to the past and 
future policy of The Farmers’ Hun, in 
the course of which Hon. Manning 
Doherty explained the reason for his 
resignation from the directorate of the 
company on becoming leader of the 
farmers’ party in the provincial logis 
lature. “As much as I desired that 
some other man should be leader, I 
felt that I would not he true to the 
people if I allowed their represent!* 
tivos to go into the legislature like a 
flock of sheep. To have done Otherwise 
than I did I considered would have 
boon an insult to the party. I did not 
feel that 1 had the time to art as a 
director when I was temporary leader 
of the party. Also, I wanted the paper 
to feel that it could criticize me when¬ 
ever it wanted. For that reason I 
resigned. ” David Russell expressed the 
view that it would be better to dispose 
of the paper tbau have it die on their 
hands, which elicited from the chair 
man the reply that it was a prett> 
lively corpse at the present time. The 


Horticultural Short Cource 

Learn how to develop some profit¬ 
able side lines on the farm bv attend¬ 
ing the short course in Horticulture at 
the Agricultural College, February 
tu IS, 192fi. An interesting course of 
lectures and demonstrations has been 
prepared, covering various branches of 
the subject. A descriptive circular wil 
he sent on request by the Horticultural 
Department. Manitoba Agricultural 
College. 
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The Open Forum 

“/>/ truth and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounterf"—Milton 
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The Rolitloal Situation 

The Editor.—Mr. Darby some time ugo 
gave a very clear-cut view of our position 
as a Progressive movement, showing con¬ 
clusively that much must be done berore 
It can succeed. 

If the Progressive movement Is to be 
come an Important factor In political 
activities, then it Is most apparent that we 
in the West must follow the lead given in 
Ontario a few days ago, when they formed 
a provincial political organized body known 
as the Progressive party, with the further 
thought of a Dominion wide political body. 
It Is now up to us in the West to do like¬ 
wise. I.et us have a Western Political 
Party, composed of the three, or possibly 
four, western provinces. The marlttmes 
will be the next, and when the proper time 
cornea we can all Join hands and have a 
Dominion-wide political party. And It must 
not be a class movement. It must be a 
movement of the people who desire to make 
conditions hotter Tor all the people who 
rind It necessary to work Tor a living. 

IT we are to succeed and be recognized 
as a political force, we must co-ordinate 
and as a party we must be subject to 


majority rule. Majority rule is essential to 
success politically. Without it we will 
rail. There can be no party without 
solidarity, and without a party we will have 
no chance of getting legislation that is 
necessary in the interests or the working 
people. 

No doubt we all know that economically 
we are not making rapid progress, and we 
all should know, if we do not know, that 
there will be no change for the better 
until the working people will say that 4 5 
years of a loaded dice game has gone the 
limit, and that from now on we must have 
a rail* and square deal, and we surely must 
know that we never will have it until we 
have Treer trade with Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Let the elected Progressive members of 
the three provinces get busy and hold a 
meeting early in January, and have two or 
three delegates selected from each federal 
constituency and formulate the basis of a 
western political party with the further 
thought or creating a Dominion-wide poli¬ 
tical party. 

IT the Progressive movement is allowed 
to drift as it is drifting now it will land 


on the rocks at no late date. Then we 
will be compelled to accept the legislation 
that the old parties see fit to impose 
upon us. Then we will be compelled to 
follow the course that we have followed for 
the last 45 years, which means less men on 
the land; less work for everybody else; less 
business for all business men and less 
demand for manufactured goods of all 
kinds. Should this be the result, then the 
people are to blame. Is it to be or not to 
be?—John Kennedy, Winnipeg. 


Newspaper Responsibility 

The Editor.—Your editorial on this sub¬ 
ject appearing in The Guide issue of 
December 10, is well worthy of serious 
consideration. 

I think most of your readers will not 
only agree that the subject is of sufficient 
importance to warrant special attention 
and discussion, but also that the conclusions 
you draw are difficult to successfully deny. 
It may be that the institutions mentioned 
In your article that are working for 
educational and moral progress scarcely 
realize the menace which this article so 
properly and clearly points out. As you 
state and as I think is generally agreed, 
the press is one of the greatest if not 
altogether the greatest factor today in 
influencing and moulding the public mind. 
This being so is it not of the highest im¬ 
portance that this influence should be 
edifying and elevating; but is it not true 
that the case cited in your article and 
similar ones are the precise opposite— 
degrading and corrupting? 

Why should the public be treated to such 
obscene reading, even ir the scandal and 
disgrace has to do with a prince and a 
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large amount or money? What good pur¬ 
pose can it possibly serve? i a it not 
pandering to an element in the human 
mind that every conscientious person and 
every Christian organization is endeavor!:.* 
to subdue? 

Publishing conspicuously and in detail 
accounts of murders, robberies, divorce 
cases and the like, cannot possibly confer 
a benefit on anyone, while it is beyond 
question that reading these details effect 
the reproduction in other lives of the very 
same evils. 

It would appear to be lacking in common 
sense and good business policy to sub¬ 
scribe at the same time both to institutions 
that are endeavoring to Improve the moral 
and social character of citizenship, and also 
to those whose effects are the very opposite. 

It is Indeed cause for hope that there are 
papers and periodicals who, like The Guide, 
are becoming alert to this evil, and in the 
Interest or their fellow-men and or clean 
Journalism are drawing attention to and 
raising their voice against it. Thank you 
for the service.—W. V. Anderson. 


Sordid Details 

The Editor.—It was a great pleasure to 
read in The Guide or December 10, a con¬ 
demnation of that section of the press 
which publishes all the objectionable and 
disgusting details of various sorts or cases 
which come before the law courts or the 
various countries. If it serves any purpose, 
beyond selling the papers to a few extra 
individuals whose literary tastes are no 
compliment to any clean minded editor, I 
wish those publishers would give us their 
ideas, as I think most people agree with 
The Guide editor, that such publications 
do an untold amount of harm. No parent 
wishes their innocent children to read such 
material which means they must discon¬ 
tinue all newspapers and periodicals which 
are not careful in their selection of printed 
matter, and it is up to every subscriber to 
write to the editors and tell them when 
they start to print anything that we would 
not like our children to read, that they 
must discontinue doing so or else lose our 
subscription. The press is extremely 
strong and its influence as far reaching as 
the four winds, but it is modelled to a 
certain extent by public opinion, therefore 
let public opinion insist that our press only 
publish things that have some useful 
objective. There’s another thing; it Isn’t 
much use having a clean Canadian Press 
and importing papers from England and the 
States which make a speciality of unsavory 
happenings. Again public opinion should 
step in and demand clean news or none at 
all. It is disgraceful enough that in so 
many cases people, whose position should 
make them live their lives as good examples 
to others less favorably situated, should 
fall so low, without their sins being 
broadcasted to still Turther contaminate the 
world in which they live.—Cecilia J. Hill. 


A Peace River Outlet 

The Editor.—I am a young man and 
naturally like to see things boom. Regard¬ 
ing an outlet for the Peace River country: 
I agree that inflation of currency would 
not be a good thing. We have the man¬ 
power to do the work; would it not be 
practicable to employ labor, giving board 
and a percentage of wages in the usual way 
and pay the balance at a certain period 
from a standard date? Truly globe trotters 
would not approve of it, but it would 
furnish employment for our own people, the 
majority of whom would no doubt be home¬ 
steaders and prospects. 

I do not approve of the Brule outlet. To 
make a long story short it would not lead 
through the main farming country, and the 
coal (Hoppe areas) is not needed; there 
are too many mines working part time now. 
I have both mined and farmed, during the 
last 20 years (my limit). There have been 
many ups and downs in mining. It is 
claimed that 18,000 lives were snuffed out 
In the coal mines of America during the 
last 10 years. 

In places where water power Is available 
more and more is being harnessed. Con¬ 
sider Ontario and Quebec, yes, and even the 
oldest coal mining district in Capada, Nova 
Scotia—they are employing hydro-electric, 
and in the U.S.A. and Australia tremendous 
projects are under consideration. If my 
memory serves me right, a railway com¬ 
pany in California has set aside millions to 
electrify their road; it must be in order 
to cut operation costs that they are doing 
it. Now why not consider such a system 
for the Peace River country, it would do 
more toward reduced freight rates than 
royal commissions. „ „ 

Do you not think, Mr. Editor, it is folly 
to dig and bore into the earth Tor power 
when It is already on the surface? wno 
says hydro-electric for the Peace River? 

D. B. Fraser, Mirror Landing, Alta. 

Manitoba Cabinet Changes 

Hon. F. M. Black, provincial trea¬ 
surer for Manitoba, tendered his 
resignation from the cabinet last week, 
to accept the position of vice-president 
in charge of finance with the Winnipeg 
Electric Company. In making the an¬ 
nouncement, on December 22, Premier 
Bracken stated that when Mr. Black 
undertakes his new duties, the portfolio 
of provincial treasurer will probably be 
taken over by himself, and that of the 
minister of telephones by Hon. K. W. 
Craig, attorney-general. The ministry 
of agriculture may be taken over by 
Hon. Albert Prefontaine, provincial 
secretary. Mr. Black will retain his 
seat in the legislature as representative 
for Rupert’s Land. 


Appetite Ann, with a smiling face, 

Opened her stand in the market-place. 

The children came, and they ate her bread, 

“We'll have these rolls at home,” they said, 

What kind of flour should our mammas use?” 
“FIVE ROSES,” she said. , / 

“is the kind to choose!” ^ 
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Rolls 


THINK of the lightest bread sponge ima- 
* ginable-brushed with sweet melted but- 
.ter-baked into crisp bits of golden brown- 
and you think of FIVE ROSES rolls! 

On dining cars, steamships, in palatial hotels 
and cafes. FIVE ROSES is the flour used 
to improve in looks and flavour the rolls they 
serve. 

And there is no waste, so stubbornly do these 
dainty bread morsels retain their fresh po¬ 
rous texture. 

With FIVE ROSES flour and FIVE ROSES 
Cook Book recipes to aid you, your baking 
skill becomes a marvel to the home folks! 

FIVE ROSES 

FLOUR 


( /Jv Breads - Cakes- Puddings - Pastries 

"thI?woods milling 'c6Z LIMITED 


'amous^FI^yE^ROSES Cook BookmaiUd for 30c. LAKE OF 


lontreal or Winnipeg. 
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To Revise School Curriculum 

M anitoba, it seems, is to fol¬ 
low the example set by Al¬ 
berta, and have a revision of 

its school curriculum. A 
committee composed of 15 
people representative of various groups 
of citizens has been appointed 

to, make a thorough review of the 
present program of studies for the ele¬ 
mentary and high schools of the prov¬ 
ince. This committee will report its 
findings and make recommendations 
growing out of the same to the Advis¬ 
ory Board of Education, which will 

finally deal with them. 

The personnel of the board has been 
announced by Hon. Chas. Cannon, min¬ 
ister of education. Major C. K. New- 
combe, principal of the Daniel 
McIntyre High School, Winnipeg, is 
chairman of the committee. The other 
members are: Mrs. J- B. Parker, Gil¬ 
bert Plains; Prof. V. W. Jackson, 
Manitoba Agricultural College; M. J. 
Tidsbury, Portage la Prairie; F. W. 
Ransom, Mountainside; H. J. Everall, 
Roblin; J. A. Glen, Russell; H. N. 
McNeill, Dauphin; Rev. Father Borque, 
St. Boniface; R. M. Stevenson, 
Dauphin; Dr. W. A. McIntyre, Winni¬ 
peg Normal School; Robert Durwnrd, 
Mrs. R. F. McWilliams and R. J. Curie, 
Winnipeg, and Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
University of Manitoba. 

About two years ago Alberta had 
a revision of its school curriculum, and 
its revised program of studies for the 
elementary school has been in the 
hands of the teachers in the schools 
for over a year. Last year the Depart¬ 
ment of Education published the re¬ 
vised High School curriculum. These 
two programs of study have been mat¬ 
ters of great interest to those concerned 
with education in Alberta. The plan 
of drawing representatives from differ¬ 
ent classes of citizens proved to be a 
popular and a wise one. 

The United Farm Women of Mani¬ 
toba have been watching the result of 
the Alberta committee’s work with in¬ 
terest. Last summer, when the United 
Farm Women and the United Farmers of 
Manitoba presented a memorandum to 
the Commission of Education, they 
dealt with the matter of revision of 
the curriculum at some length. We 
quote from that memorandum: 

“Our program of studies is a mere 
skeleton. It is assumed that the teach¬ 
ers will work out in detail this meagre 
outline. Unfortunately many teachers 
are unable to do this, especially in our 
rural districts where many have never 
experienced the form of organization 
of the ungraded school. 

“At the present time there is con¬ 
siderable criticism of the program of 
studies for public schools, both by pub¬ 
lic bodies and individuals. Social and 
economic conditions have greatly 
changed during recent years. It is 
questioned whether our program has 
been adjusted to meet the demands of 
the times. In order to determine 
whether it is adequate for the needs 
of the child of today, we would recom¬ 
mend that the Department of Educa¬ 
tion request all organized bodies and 
others interested in education, to sub¬ 
mit recommendations for a curriculum 
for public schools, and that these 
recommendations, together with the 
curricula for the other provinces, bo 
considered by a committee of the Ad¬ 
visory Board of Education and inter¬ 
ested bodies, with the object of 
drafting a suitable public school 
curriculum. ’' 

It will be a matter of general satis¬ 
faction that the minister of education 
has taken steps for the preparation of 
a revision of Manitoba’s program of 
studies. We will # now look forward 
with interest to the result of the com¬ 
mittee’s work. 


The Countrywoman 
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New Year Resolutions 

Speaking of New Year Resolutions, 
on’t you like to turn over a nice, 
resh, clean, white leaf in your diary 
nd put “New Year Resolutions in 
old letters at the top of the spotless 
age. Well, I do. Even if those resolu¬ 


tions are broken more often than not, 
I feel as if I made a fresh start. 

One of my New Year resolutions is 
always, never, no never to let dirty 
dishes stand in the sink. This is a 
resolution I have made ever since I 
was Id years old, and unless something 
happens to reform me I fear I will go 
on making this resolution till I die. 

In fact, when we have an unusual 
lot of dirty dishes I always look for¬ 
ward to dying just a bit wistfully, for 
I do not know of a single place in the 
scriptures whore anything is mentioned 
about frying-pans or tea-kettles in 
heaven, or in any other place, either. 

If anyone should ask me my real 
opinion as to what curse it was that 
God pronounced over Adam and Eve, 
when Ho drove them from the garden, 
I should say without hesitation, that 
Eve’8 punishment was to wash dishes. 
Nobody can make me believe that the 
diahpan didn’t date from that time. 

Speaking of dirty dishes and of mak¬ 
ing resolutions about them, it reminds 
me of an added vow of mine brought 
home to me by an antic of one of the 
children, not so many months ago. 

Now you know that when children 
aro quiet and not making any commo¬ 
tion, it’s always wise to see what is 
the matter. Yes, indeed! I was sit¬ 
ting with my full dnrning basket on 
this particular day, peacefully darning 
and thinking what a beautiful world 
this was, and lots of other lovely things 
like that, when it struck me all of a 
sudden that the house was very, very 
still, considering that three boys all 
under 10 were pursuing life, liberty 
and happiness within its walls. 

So, like a wise woman I put away 
my sewing and went out to investigate. 
Two of them were cutting out automo¬ 
biles ns safe and sane ns could be, but 
oh, the youngest onel 

He had wandered into the kitchen 
and picked up a little round aluminum 
pan in which syrup had been boiled 
just a short time before. Now this 
pan is very shiny, and just a little 
bigger than brother’s head, so he is 
forever hunting it up and putting it on 
his head for a hat. The mere fact that 
it had a little, nice, sticky syrup in it 
did not make the least difference to 
that young man. In fact, the syrup 
helped the hat to stay on, and he was 
highly delighted. 

Well, you all know how hard sugar 
syrup gets. I grabbed the young man’s 
hat, and how he howled. He is tender¬ 
headed, and the syrup was fast in his 
hair. I sat down on the floor and 
looked at him and he stood in front 
of me with dirty fingers rubbing tears 
over his cheeks. There was only one 
thing to be done, and I did it. I filled 
a bucket with a little warm water and 
stood son upside down in it at short 
intervals until the syrup had softened 
enough to let the pan come off. Did 
the young man cry any more! Not 
at all. On the contrary, he was con¬ 
sumed with delight and laughed until 
his face was as red as a poppy. 

Then I washed his head and changed 
all his clothes, and made my old reso¬ 
lution all over again about never let¬ 
ting dirty dishes stand in the sink. I 
wonder if I will keep it f—-Manila R. 
Whitmore. 


Co-operation at Home 

Co-operation, like “Charity,” begins 
at home, or should, particularly on 
the farms. Unfortunately, it docsn t 
always. Where a farm is manned en 
tirelv by the farmer and his wife, and 
there are young children, a helping 
hand from either to the other works 
wonders. I know some farmers’ wives 
help a great deal with the outside 
heavy work, hut that if earrl.d too 
far is not co-operation. It s killing 
one’s home-life for the sake of a few 
dollars. During the busy seeding and 
harvest time I keep the water-trough 
full and do the milking in the evening 
before supper. This allows the good 
man to work the horses till 6 p.m., or 
later when very pushed. After sup¬ 
per he gives me a helping hand to put 
the children to bed and wash the 
dishes. There are other little odd jobs 


that crop up at different times each 
does for the other, then when both are 
finished both can rest and recreate, I 
am interested in poultry. The good 
man shares my interest, consequently 
1 am able to forge ahead far more 
rapidly than if he didn’t. We are both 
interested in other branches of farm 
* n g. politics, etc. Each reads the farm 
periodicals, drawing the attention of 
the other to special items which are 
then discussed. We nre both anxious 
that ench dollar should do the work of 
two (we hnven ’t managed that yet), 
so discuss the most-needed items, con¬ 
centrate our attention on advertise¬ 
ments, mail-order catalogs, etc., to find 
where the best value is obtainable, and 
so keep expenses as low as possible. 

So many people get the idea in their 
heads that boys and men who assist 
in the house nre “sissies.” They don’t 
appear to have arrived at a name yet 
for the women who do so much outside 
work unless “farmerette” covers it, 
though that term is considered com¬ 
plimentary, and the other the reverse. 
However, if a man’s place isn’t help 
ing his wife when possible, the wife’s 
place in not helping the man under 
similar circumstances. Co-operation at 
home on the farm seems to be very 
lacking in mnny ways. When it gets 
started thero things should run smooth¬ 
ly nnd forge ahead rapidly. “Two 
heads nre nlwavs better than one, even 
if they nre only sheep’s,” nnd four 
hands on a job lighten it considerably 
better than two. Farming, like other 
occupations, is improved and made more 
interesting when those concerned with 
its work cooperate. It must be ter¬ 
ribly lonely to live with an individual 
who does not try to accommodate his 
ways with yours, and his liken nnd in 
tereBts with yours, too. Life is so 
wonderfully worth living nnd full of 
interest when people work together.— 
Cecilia I. Hill. 


Home and School Clubs 


Even to tho casual observer, it must 
be apparent that there is a steadily 
growing interest in our schools, among 
rurnl men nnd women. This interest, 
if it has not had its birth in farm 
women’s clubs, has certninly been 
quickened by the work of these same 
clubs. True, there were women inter¬ 
ested in tho work of the schools beforo 
our club work becamo very apparent. 
Some 12 years ago, I remember my 
neighbor saying to me, during a social 

call, “Oh, Mrs. -, what do you 

think of theso rurnl schools!” My 
neighbor was, of course, the uncommon 
woman. She was deendes ahead of the 
rest of us in progressive thinking. I 
have to confess I was rather non¬ 
plussed. I had never thought about 
such a question nt all. As a teacher, 
I had followed the curriculum, but had 
never questioned the adequacy of the 
schools to meet the needs of the rurnl 
child, or in other words, to fit him for 
future citizenship. My impression had 
always been that we had a very excel¬ 
lent educational system, and the busi¬ 
ness of tho schools was carried on by a 
board, composed of our most reputable 
men. Therefore, why criticism, by a 
mere woman! But through my neigh 
bor’s question my complacency re¬ 

ceived a slight jolt. 

Since that time I am glad to say 
this same complacency hns suffered 

much jolting. This has been due in 

great measure to the increasingly- 

nwnkcncd interest that women nre tak 
ing in all matters ns well as that of 
education through the work of locals 
of thp farm organization. Convention 
reports of the three prairie provinces 
during the last few years, report that, 
“all efforts for improved education 
came from the women sections,’' or 
“while women were interested in all 
subjects discussed by the men in their 
eetings. the men showed little evt 


m 


dcnce of being interested in those of 
vita! interest to the women, viz., edu¬ 
cation, etc.” And how often, when 
returning from these conventions, 
women w’ore confronted with the Izrl 
that a few men attending a school 
meeting carried on tho educational 
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business of that district. The increas¬ 
ing knowledge of the lack of under- 

1 standing existing between teacher and 
parents and the school, and the homes, 
must have led to the progressive step 
of admitting women to school boards. 
Living a more or less unsettled life in 
U a new country, had brought us to 
where, very often, we had not even a 
speaking acquaintance with the teacher, 
and little knowledge of the work car¬ 
ried on by the samo teacher with our 
children for six hours a day for two 
hundred days of the year. And our 
homes, we have to confess, have failed 
to measure up to their requirements, 
due in part, I think, to this same un¬ 
settled feeling. But tho fact remains, 
the home and the school are the two 
great factors in the making of citizens, 
nnd it has at last been borno in upon 
us that the ideal basis of education is 
a conscious partnership of these two 
factors. Bono one has said, “Parents 
and teachers are those most intimately 
concerned with tho building of tho 
greatest structure tho world knows—a 
human lifel ’’ 

A woman on the school board tends 
towards greater diffusion of interest in 
school matters. The home, ns it wore, 
moves schoolward, and tho school, 
homeward. This becomes still more the 
case when parents mako the school- 
house a monthly meeting place. This 
is taking a real stop toward co-opera¬ 
tion between tho homo and school, and 
to this ond a home and school club, 


enrolling fathers as well as mothers, 
serves better than a committee of a 
woman's club or local. Opportunities 
will occur or be made when all can 
attend the meetings. 

Legislators remind us that to pass 
good laws, we must have a strong pub¬ 
lic opinion behind them, and so it is 
with our school boards if they are to 
carry on progressively. They must 
have the sympathy and active interest 
of the parents of the districts behind 
them, and how can this be better 
brought about than through the in¬ 
telligent understanding and co-opera¬ 
tion that should come from associations 
that link up the homes and the schools 
of those districts! 

And again we are reminded that the 
roots of all good government lie in 
the community. It behooves us all 
then to look to tho welfare of our com¬ 
munities. We may have a few prosper 
ous farmers or perhaps a millionaire 
or so, and yet have a poverty-stricken 
community life. We must look to the 
general level of the citizenship of our 
community, nnd nowhere can such 
effective work be done as with the 
children of our homes and schools — 
Katharine Phillips. 


What My Trees Mean to Me 

Continued from Page 12 

beaten at the local show for this. The 
root of my success can be laid at the 
shelter obtained from the trees, for 


without this shelter it is impossible in 
the spring to obtain fruit blossom, as 
the high winds blow the bushes so 
badly. Again, in the spring we were 
completely dry in one day, as the bulk 
of the snow was held in the shelter- 
belt, thus leaving the house and stable 
free. In fact, after the trees are a 
certain height they do away with a 
tremendous amount of snow shovelling 
in the winter.** 

• • • 

From D. M. Dinnan, Bulwark, Alta.: 

“My trees are a great source of 
pleasure to my family and myself, and, 
indeed, to a large number of visitors. 
The trees provide the home farm with 
splendid shelter from the cold north¬ 
west and north winds, also south-west 
winds. They protect the home and 
farmyard from snow drifts. I have 
great success with small fruits. Apple 
trees are doing well, not yielding yet, 
but good yields of small fruits and 
plums and cherries. I attribute my 
success in fruits, vegetables and flow¬ 
ers to my fine tree shelter. I find very 
little difficulty in growing most of the 
flowers and vegetables I used to grow 
in Scotland. Viewed either from tho 
standard of beauty or utility, our 
trees are of inestimable value, and have 
inspired many to plant trees around 
their places.” 

* « * 

These farmers all received their start 
from the Dominion Forestry Station at 
Indian Head. All applications for free 



trees from this source must be made 
before March 1 of the preceeding year. 
That is to sav, that applications made 
now will be filled in 1926, provided the 
inspectors report made during the sum¬ 
mer of 1925 is favorable. Applications 
made after March 1, 1925, will not be 
filled till the spring of 1927. Get your 
orders in early. 

Tinning a Soldering Copper 

Many otherwise good mechanics seem 
to have a good deal of trouble in get¬ 
ting a soldering copper in the proper 
shape, and then in doing a good job 
of soldering with it, but it is really 
quite simple once the how is learned. 

There are just three simple things 
to do to get the soldering copper tinned 
ready for work—to have it smooth, 
clean and at the proper heat. The 
simplest way of smoothing it is dress 
it down with a file, although, if very 
much pitted, it had better first be 
hammered smooth, then dressed clean 
with the file. This dressing usually 
will make it clean also, although dip¬ 
ping the point, while hot, into a sal- 
ammoniac solution, or rubbing it on a 
large crystal of salammoniac, will help 
a good deal. 

When the soldering copper is smooth 
and clean, then heat the body of the 
copper in a clean flame, such as a blow¬ 
torch, gas or gasoline stove, forge, 
wood or coal stove, charcoal burner, 
etc., until it will just make the crystal 
of salammoniac smoke freely, then rub 
on a bit of solder, then rub the sal- 
ammoniac again, and so on until the 
four faces of the point are bright back 
about half-an-inch. The copper is not 
hot enough unless it will make a drop 
of solder run like water when applied 
to it, nor should it be hot enough that 
the tinned part turns red or blue. If 
the solder does not melt easily the iron 
is not hot enough and good work can¬ 
not be done. 

It would pay any one trying to do 
soldering work to secure one of the 
small books describing the process in 
detail, such as the following: Solder¬ 
ing, J. Grant Dent, St. Paul, Minn., 25 
cents; Brazing and Soldering, N. W. 
Henley Pub. Co., New York City, N.Y., 
35 cents; Soldering and Brazing, N. W. 
Henley Pub. Co., New York City, N.Y., 
75 cents; Simple Soldering, Spon and 
Chamberlain, New York City, N.Y., 75 
cents. 


THE DOO DADS 

Maybe it was not the best way in the 
world to get a New Year’s dinner, but Flan¬ 
nel feet, the policeman, brought it on himself. 
And when we remember that Nicky Nutt, the 
Doo Dad, and Tiny, his pet baby elephant, 
had earned the dinner, we cannot blame 
them too much. It was New Year’s Eve, 
and Tiny and Nicky had been planning a 
big dinner. They were willing to earn it. 
too. A big snow had fallen, blocking the 
streets and making travel very hard, especi¬ 
ally for ladies and old men, and very small 
children. “Now, I’ll earn the money for 
a fine New Year’s dinner,’* said Nicky. “I 
can use a broom and shovel.’’ Out he ran 
into the street, and asked Flannelfeet, the 
Cop, to give him a job sweeping and shovel 
ing snow. “Help yourself,’’ said the 
policeman. And Nicky took that to mean 
that if lie worked he would be paid. As of 
course he ought. All day Nicky worked 

hard, shovelling away the drifts and sweep¬ 
ing the crossings clear. It was cold, but 
he kept warm at his work. He was glad 
when evening came and he could stop. “Now 
give me my pay,’’ he said to Flannelfeet, 
the Cop. “What do you mean—pay?’’ asked 
the policeman. “I worked hard all day, and 
I want my pay. I need it to buy a New 
Year’s dinner for Tiny and me.” “You 
and your elephant—all you think of is 
tricks. Get out of here!” And Flannelfeet 
whacked poor Nicky over the head so hard 
that he broke the broomstick. “Now, look 
what you’ve done,” exclaimed the angry cop. 
“Broke the city’s broom. You’ll have to 
buy another.” Nicky ran, fearing another 
whacking on the head. Tiny was much dis¬ 
appointed when Nicky arrived and there 
seemed no way to get a big dinner. “It 
wasn’t my fault. Tiny,” explained Nicky. 
“I worked hard all day, and when I asked 
for pay, Flannelfeet broke the broom over 
my head.” Just then they saw the police 
man coming down the street. He was very 
well content for he carried in one hand n 
groat box marked “Cake,” and over his 
shoulder was his night stick with a big, fat 
turkey slung to it. “Hide behind the fence 
—quick—I’ll get us that big dinner yet,’ 
whispered Nicky. They hid. Nicky quickly 
tied Tiny’s scarf about his trunk, gave him 
the broom to hold and put on top of it 
his plaid cap. It looked like the ghost of 
a Scotchman. When Flannelfeet was close 
by them, Tiny thrust his trunk out from 
behind the fence and Nicky said, in his best 
Scotch dialect: ’’Happy New Year, Scotty! 
Pull up yer bonnet an’ let me see yar—- 
There was no need to say any more. Witn 
a loud cry of “Help!” “Help! I” the police¬ 
man flew down the street, frightened half 
to death. Nicky picked up the cakes and 
the turkey. “Tiny,” he said, "We get the 
New Year's dinner I earned after ell.” 
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called this farm ‘Maple Valley/ owing 
to the small valley on one corner of the 
place, the banks of which are eufringed 
by numerous Manitoba maples. This 
spring my younger brother tupped a 
number of trees and gathered quite a 
quantity of sap. From this we made a 
considerable quantity of syrup and a 
small amount of sugar."] 

News from the Organizations 

Continued from l’njie 3 

Conveners Appointed 

The annual meeting of Sunnyvale 
V.F.W.A. local elected, in addition to 
the regular officers, conveners who will 
be responsible for the work and study 
of the local along the following lines: 
Laws, education, health, immigration, 


and the travelling library seeured from 
the Extension Department has beoa 
much appreciated. 

Oo-operative selling of livestock and 
poultry has proved very satisfactory 
to their members, and a saviog of ap 
proximately $800 waa effected during 
the year by co operative purchasing of 
coal, tish and honey. 

Wtn. Fleming, president; Mrs. Mlt 
chell, vice-president; and A. J. Lamb, 
secretary, were all re elected for 1928. 
Tho directors are as follows: Mrs. 
Muirhead, Mrs. McDonald, J. Kusaell, 
F. 0. Marquis, J. Spurriel and W. 


Jk LTHOUGH maple sugar and maple on the farm 

/ % syrup have not been made in are as easily 

y ^ Manitoba and Saskatchewan in Anyone desir 

the past by the white settlers, procure from 

there is no reason why some some wild t 

should not be made in the future from seeds, sow tin 

the box elders or Manitoba maples, that den in a row 

have in recent years been planted or iueh apart an 

will be planted on our cheap farm object in sov 

lands in the West. make loss gi 

Ontario people generally smile when weeds. The 

the production of sugar and syrup from fall or spring 

soft maples is proposed, but lots of very and in the fi 

fine sugar has been produced by the 
Indians from the sap of box elders _______ 

growing along the banks of the Assini- 

boine river, in the vicinity of Kam- 

sack, and in other parts of the province 

for many generations. Tf I were asked 

to compare this sugar with maple sugar 

from Ontario, I would say that the iaHHfl 

flavor is richer, the sugar a little less 

crvstaline, and lighter in tho color, but 

delicious as a confection. 

It is now too late in the season to 
make maple sugar, for the proper season 
to make it is just when the snow has ^ ' 

all gone and the days are bright and ? " 

the nights cold. However, it is not too m 

late to plan for a grove of maples. 

Indians Made It 

The Indians, referred to, used to have 
an understanding among them as to 
which groves of maples should be |^v>Ualg 

tapped by a particular family, and in 
early springtime the various families 
camped in the groves allotted to them, 
and tapped all the trees from four 
inches in diameter up to the largest I°°t high if > 

every year without apparently doing they should 1 

the trees any harm. An axe cut was ^ possible, 

usually made on the outside of a bend > I j, ft the tr 

in a tree within a couple of feet from it freezes up 

the ground, and a chip inserted in the °f 50, and 1: 

cut to lead out the sap, which was covering the 

allowed to drip into a little pan made with soil, lea 

of birch bark, or a tin can placed on ground. Thi 

the ground so as to catch the drip. P lace 80 as 1 

Those birch bark pans were also used trees in the 

for moulds for the cakes of sugar. to plant the 

The Indian method of evaporating them where 

the sap was simple as could be, and con- as they are 

sisted of boiling the sap in an open stnp them ni 

pot over a camp fire, a bunch of green If your gr 

maple twigs or a piece of pork fat was cultivated t 
sometimes suspended over the pot of planted in tr 
sap in such a way that when the sap remain, but i 
boiled up it came' in contact with the season to pi 

fat or twigs, and this had the effect of The little t 

making the sap or syrup go down again. garden rows 
Tf more modern methods of evapornl- and the rows 
ing the sap had been used the sugai They should 
might have been even better than it free of wee< 

waa. . >7 <*“ “V 

There was generally great excite- high, then 

ment among the Indian children when can be set oi 

the first pot of syrup was ready to for life, 

sugar off, as they were all sugar huu- In a very 
gry, perhaps not having eaten much be ready to 

sugar* of any kind all winter. No re- mm > all of « 

strictions were placed on appetites as I • 0 ‘ 

long as some sugar remained. 

The Indian women, when they Guide a cake 

thought the syrup dense enough for Manitoba m 

sugar, used to drop a little of it on good quality 

some snow if any remained in drifts, or quite as fin 

on some fine wood ashes, then they maple, it wr 
rolled this bit of candy between the enjoyed by 

finger and thumb, and if it sugared The Guide st 
rendilv tho svruo was taken from the letter, ' ■ 


Bolssevaln U.F.M. 

W. 8. Fat ter ion, secretary, Boissevain 
U.F.M., has sent to Central office this 
week dues for 16 members, three of 
which are for the year 1924, making a 
total of .’10 for that venr, and $1.1 for 
1028. 

A new feature being tried out in the 
loeal this year is tho listing of articles 
for sale by the members with the sec¬ 
retary, so that anyone requiring aueh 
articles may phone the secretary, who 
can thus put them in touch with the 
individuals concerned. Prospects for 
the coming year in this district nrc 
much brighter, and it is confidently ex 
pected that the local membership will 
be greatly increased. 

Roaring River U.F.M. 

At the annual meeting of the Roar¬ 
ing River U.F.M., F. A. Twilley was 
re-elected president and N. A. Rapley, 
serretarv. 

A cheque for $16, dues for Ifl mem 
hers for 1024, were received nt Central 
the other day, and it is anticipated that 
during 1028 this number will he mater 
iallv added to. 


Saskatchewan Valley Paatarea 
Photo by Port Klaon, Marshall Sank 


marketing, social service, and young 
people’s work. 

Good Prospects 

Prospects nre exceedingly good for 
Asker loeal in tho new year, writes 
the retiring secretary, John Romany. 
Although the local has a deficit of $128 
(due to flic expenditure during the year 
of $800 in enlarging the community 
hall) the members expect soon to be 
able to raise this amount. The local 
decided to havo the members alternate 
as chairmen of the meetings, so thnt 
might, gain experience in this work. 

Joint Annual Meeting 

Partridge Hill U.F.A. and TT.F.W.A. 
locals held their annual meetings at 
the same time, in tho home of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Flintoff. After the reports 
of officers and committees the locals 
separated for election of new officers, 
after which there was a social evening. 
A program of music, gnmes, addresses, 
etc., was followed by refreshments. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the host and hostess when the gather¬ 
ing broke up at a late hour. 

Manitoba 

Buttrura Annual Meeting 

The Buttrum U.F.M. and U.F.W.M. 
held their annual meeting on the 20th 
inst., and was well attended. Their 
secretary reports a membership for 
1924 of 182, and thnt every effort will 
ho made to equal, and perhaps exceed, 
this figure during the coming year. 

An oyster supper, box social and 
plowing* match, besides many nodal 
cvcninirs. were a few of the activities 


Elgin U.F.W.M. Activities 

Elgin U.F.W.M local has 22 paid-up 
members for 1024 and reports s very 
good year’s work. 

At several of their meetings addres 
ses on such topics as The Rural Church 
in relntlon to the Farm Crisis, Forestry 
nnd Tree Planting, Egypt, and Why the 
Bible should he Taught In Schools, were 
given by professional men of the town 
nnd were keenly appreciated. Readings 
nnd recitations were very popular at 
their mootings. 

At the January meeting it waa de 
elded thnt $18 in their local treasury 
he used to defray the expenses of their 
delegate to the annunl convention, and 
thnt $10 he donnted to Save the Chil¬ 
dren fund. 

A ten nnd sale of home cooking was 
held in February, which realized stiff! 
dent funds to maintain their rest room 
for n considerable time , 

A successful picnic wns held In July, 
nnd In August n fnrewell tea for one 
of their members, who wns lenving the 
district, wns held at the home of Mrs 
Moffat. 

A circulating library from the Kxten 
sion Department has boen well patron¬ 
ized, and during the first week in Nov¬ 
ember Nurse Meehan, of the Publie 
Health Nursing Rteff, held n four-day 
nursing course, which was well attended 
and found very helpful. 

The officers for 1928 nre as follows: 
President, Mrs. Biggins; vice president, 
Mrs. G. Moffat; secretary, Mrs. T. 
Dougnl; trensurer, Mrs. J. Hardy. 


Radio Comment 

“We got our one tube set fixed Inst 
Friday. The children wnnt to knhw if 
tho ninn is in the wires or the head 
phones, dark insisted that I listened 
to nil the sermon Inst Sunday night, 
but he wanted to hear the anthem and 
hymns. Just like n man! We shall have 
to advocate n radio on every farm. 
Music ns you work is n big help. 1 
have made beds to gramophone music 
in hospital before now. Fancy hend 
phones or a loud speaker while milking, 
nr the threshera pitching sheaves to 
The Merry Widow waltz. Would there 
h* a surplus of would-be farmers 
wi von f 

“8o far, we have only got INinnlpeg, 
which is just ss well, otherwise I am 
nfra'd chores would go to the wind. It 
does seem n shnme thnt so ninny cannot 
have all the wonderful inventions tnat 
increase one’s joy of living so tremen- 


Thrsshtng on the Perm of R©« »roe.. Mlksdo, Sank 
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THE GRAIN GROWERS* GUIDE IS READ BY MORE THAN 75,000 PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK—Various 


LIVESTOCK—Various 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


Hampsiures 


hulls of excellent qualities ready for service, by 
Right Sort Ideal. Bacon type Yorkshires, both 
sex«, April farrow,hard to beat In Western Cunuda. 
Pnom reasonable. Phone Carman Exchange 
Andrew Graham, Roland. Man. 


• iu, ueus, #u.uu. xvi m. cs. u. nurte, nmuumi, 
Man. 52-2 

MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE AND GAN- 
dere. $4.00, from Guelph prtxe winners, trio, $16. 
Mrs. F. Rtnn, Manltou, Man. 61-5 

40 MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE. $4.99 BACH, 
weight 15 to 20 pounds. Miles Houlden. Cayley, 
Alta. 49-6 

SELLING—GIANT BRONZE TOMS. FROM 
first prize stock, $4.00 to $6.00. Mrs. J. Bell, 
Willows, Bask. _ 49-5 

PURE-BRED BLACK BRONZE GOBBLERS, 
g4.00: bens. $3.00. Mrs. Charles Phipps. Forjsn^ 

PURE BRONZE TURKEY (IMPORTEDSTOCK), 
young toms, $7.00; pullets, $4.00; year-old tom, 
$10; heavy stock. Peter Dodds, Elgin, Man._ 


months old, from Imported stock, at $35, papers 
Included. Satisfaction guaranteed. B. Leonard, 
Griffin, flask. _ 1,2-2 

MJRE-BRflD HAMPSHIRE PIGS, FOUR 
months old, $12 each, either sex. Archie Pence, 
Wadena, flask. 82-2 


»an>. Roland. Man, 


bull and heifer, yearlings, 
mature mares, $40 up. 


Shetlands, 
Kota wheut. 
62-7 


ms, mntuiu umica, til 

'eece, Abernethy, Saak 


Berkshlres 


HORSES AND PONIES 

TRADfc— HORSES FOR GAS TRACTOR. ALSO 
baled brome gross hay for sale. Thomas Kokott, 
Kastend, flask_33-2 


BACON TYPE BERKSHIRBS, EITHER SEX, 
100 to 200 pounds, flows bred. After January, $15. 
$20, $26; papers free. Wm. Boyle, flhaunavon. 

flitak. 80-5 


for service. $26: sows, $18: exprem prepaid. ’ James 


Farm Lands—Sell or Rent 

farm Lands —35 Tears to pay with 

free use of the land for one year and privilege of 
paying In full at any time. Farms on the fertile 
prairies or park lands of Western Canada can be 
purchased on the amortization plan. Seven per 
cent, of the purchase price cash; no further pay- 
ment until the end of the second year; balance 
payable In 34 years, with Interest at 6 per cent. No 
payment of principal and Interest together exceeds 
7 per cent, of the total cost of the farm. Write 
for full Information to Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Dept, of Natural Resources, 922 1st 8t. East. 
Calgary. ' 

KAMLOOPS, BRITISH COLUMBIA — FRUIT 
market gardening, near city, served by two main 
{*2,® »“'] w ? y8 i , 3,000 acres of the most fertile 
Irrigated land for sale In ten to 20-acre plots. 
Pleasant occupation. Ideal climate. Write for 
particulars. Elsey and Stapley, Confederation Life 
Building, Winnipeg. 42-9 

BRITISH COLUMBIA FARMS—FULL PAkTIC- 
ulars and price list of farms near Vancouver, 
together with maps, may be had on application to 
Pemberton & Son, Farm Specialists, 418 Howe 8t„ 


r Ewenz, Bethany. Man 


Aberdeen-Angus 


DOGS, FOXES AND PET 8TOOK 


Rhode Islands 

SELLING—SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
Red cockerels, bred-io-lay stock. $2.00. Mrs. J. 
Elliott, Viscount, flask. 62-4 

ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCKER- 
els, $2.00 each, three for $5.00. Thos. Inglmarson, 
Merld, flask 52-2 

FOR SALE—RHODE ISLAND RED PULLETS, 
$1.00 each. Fred Lawrenz, Rainier, Alta._ 


breeds, real good ones. Beautiful foxhounds. 
Collie pups of the enme breeding Unsolicited 
testlmonlala Percy Neale. Lovnt. flnsk. 52-5 


Angua breeding etoek, all agea. Prices right. 
Cforpopi Bros., Bedgewlck, Alu._50-6 


MALE, 


Holsteins 


EXCHANGE—PURE-BRF.D 
ling, grandson of Abbeklrk. 

p _ - 62-2 


FOR SALE OR 
Holstein bull, y< 


A. Bocolofsky, Loreburn, Saak, 


Everett Shier. Carndnff, flask 


Plymouth Rocks 

LIGHT BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, FROM 
heavy laying strain, exhibition hens, pen headed by 
first prize cockerel, Calgary. 1922, Saskatoon, 
1923, $4.00 each; two for $7.00: three for $9.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. T. W. Spence, Rosetow n, 
Sask. 53-6 

CHOICE BRED-TO-LAY BARRED ROCKS, 
government selected, vigorous cockerels, $2.50; 
two, $4.50; three, $6.00. Also hens. Nlcoll Bros., 
Slntaluta, Sask. 51-5 

PURE-BRED BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 
University stock, $3.00; two for $5.00. Mr*. Wm. 
Evans. Rocanvllle, Sask. _ 60-5 


Ayrshlres 


silver foxes at pelt prices. F. 8each, St. Rose 
Man. 


DR SALK—MY AYRSHIRE HERD BULL. 
Burnside Ton Hope, 78344, bred from Imported 
stock, first-class sire. Frank Harrison, Penso, 


CANARIES. PARROTS. LOVEBIRDS, 
fish, dogs, kittens, rabbits, Guinea pigs. 

Bird Store, 403 Portage. Winnipeg. _ 

CHINCHILLAS—ORDER NOW A FEW OF 
these profitable fur rabbit*. Hurst Rabbit Farm. 
Sidney, BC _ fti-j 

for SALE—TWO LARGE WOLFHOUNDS, 
well trained. $53 for pair. N. Hewitt, Wordsworth, 
fliisk. 


GOLD- 
Reliable 
_45-13 


vs, tested, freshen about January 27th; one 
[Istered bull cftlf, R. O. P. stock. Alex. D. Black, 
•drt*. Alta._ _52-2 


Herefords 


heelers, natural boh tails, $5.00*. ' F. J. Hinds. 
Fusilier. Bask. _ 


Leghorns 

PURE-BRED DOUBLE ROSE COMB BROWN 
Leghorn cockerels, bred from prize-winning strain, 
$2 00 each, three for $5.00. H. C. Mercer, Brier- 
crest, Saak. 52-3 

S, C. WHITE LEGHORNS. SASKATCHEWAN 
University and M. A. C. strain, nutlets, $1.25; 
yearling hens, $1.00; cockerels, $1.50. Turner, 
Duval, Sask. 51-3 

ROSE COMB DARK BROWN LEGHORN COCK- 
erels, large early beauties, $2.00. Mrs. Tutt, 
Rouleau, Sask. 48-8 


FOR SALE, OR TRADE FOR YOUNG HORSES, 
registered Hereford cattle. Hayward Bros. 
Treherne, Man. 52-2 


hounde, $20 pair. H. L, Bailey, Delacour, Alta. 
FOR SALE—GUARANTEED WOLFHOUNDS. 

$50 pair. Dean Webster. Midale. flask. 52-3 
R5R IRISH RETRIEVER puppies, write” 
Ed. flboldlce, Bolasevaln, Man. _49-5 

frOR SALE—GUARANTEED WOLFHOUNDS. 
Taylor Sykes, Woodrow, flask._ 48-0 


Bed Polls 


ISTERED RED POLL CATTLE, 


f imported stock, 
lottM, Portreeve, r 


;ood milk strain. Stanlo: 


POULTRY—Various 


SELLING—RED POLL BULL. FIVE YEARS, 
76 dollurs. R. R. Shcwfolt, Kingsley, Man. 


BRONZE GOBBLERS, HUSKY FELLOWS, $4.00~ 
White Wyandotte cockerels, the bred-to-lav kind. 
Sask 9 ° ne ° f ® nCh f ° r * 5 °° S w,lkes > Forget, 

WhlTE HOLLAND TURKEYS. PURE-BRED, 
bens, $3 50: toms. $3.00: Rose Comb White Leg¬ 
horn cockerels, $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
C. E. Dunmlre, Box 147, Gull Lake. Sask. 51-4 


Wyandottes 

CHOICE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
from stock and eggs from Martin’s best Dorcas 
matings, dam’s records, 202 to 267: sires New York 
State Fair winners. Prices ranging from $3.00 to 
$10. Satisfaction or money refunded. J. A. Larson, 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 53-5 

SELLING—PRIZE-WINNING SILVER-LACED 
Wyandottes, cockerels. *3.00, two for $5.00: early 
pullets, $1.50; hens, $1.00. L. Jackson, Munson, 

Alta. _ 53-3 

PURE-BRED ROSE COMB WHITE WYAN- 
dotte cockerels, splendid birds, prize-winning stock, 
$2.00. Sam Archer, Vantage, Sask. 62-4 

WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, $1.09 


SWINE—Yorkshire 


Farm Lands Wanted 

WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
farm or unimproved land for sale. John J. Black, 
C hippewa Falls, Wisconsin. _ 

LIKE TO HEAR OF GOOD CANADIAN FARM 
for sale, cash price, reasonable. R. McNown, 
375 Wilkinson, Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 40-13 


n.uio i ivi\b.ij iv/nivamiiEKi, oui n SE.AB.S, 

March. April. May farrowing, long and short nose 
type, good length, from Itrethour bred, mature, 
prollflo dams, $20 and $26, papers. Rothweli 


Turkeys, Ducks and Geese 

TURKEYS — BIG MAMMOTH BRONZE 

toms, sired by a 46-pound Royal Show (Toronto) 
prise winner, 1923. Large, handsome big-framed 
fellows that wtll transmit site, quality and hardi¬ 
ness to yoitr (lock. "Open air" strain with fnl! farm 
range, $7 00 each, lightly crated. Prairie Stock 
Farm. Bnttleford, Sask. 53-2 


pen or bred: select bacon type, prise winners, 
ixford-Down ram lambs. Alex. Mitchell, Maooun 


Wheat 


each. N. Skidmore. Denholm, Sask 


icon Breeders' Competition With York* 
oars. (tits, same type and breeding. 
, I .a com be, Alta. _ 49-6 


SELLING—THE PRODUCE FROM MY AMERI- 
can pure-bred Bronze turkey*. May hatched, toms, 
weighing 20 to 25 pounds, $8.00: hens. 13 to 1 i 
pounds, SO 00. Robert McFee, Carman, Man. 

___ W4 

pure bronze - Turkeys from 42-pounIT 
tom, first prize, Regina Poultry Show, toms, 23 to 
28 pounds, *8 00 up: choice hens, *6.00. W. 


■acombe, Alu. 


Orpingtons 

white Orpington cockerels and 

forks. $3.00 each: two for $5.00: hens and pullets, 
$2.00 each. Norval A. Shuttleworth, Dlebolt, 

Soak. ___ 53-2 

BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, $3.00; TWO, 
$5.00. Pullets, $1.50: yearling hens, $1.00: winter 
layers. F. Coates, Compeer, Alta. 53-6 

BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, SELEtrF 
birds, good size and color. *2.50 each. Miles 
Houlden, Cayley, Alberta 49-5 

Buff orpington cockerels, $1.50, john 

R. Neill, Weyburn, Sask. 


SEED WHEAT 


stock, November farrow, 
papers and crates free, 
Baxandall, Weal luck, Alta. 


J^OR sale, second crop from registered Marquis 
Seed, $2.00 per bushel. Including bags. Car 
lot, $1.85. Cash with order. Sample on request. 


imuii'in. •inn up; rn 
Mustard. Creclman. Saak 


lengthy boars left, ready for service. Special offer, 
$26.50, Including oratea, paper*. W. L. Smith, 


PURE-BRED WHITE PEKINS, 
tin’s beet breeding, unrelated; 
drake, $6 00: extra ducks. $1.26. 
Hlmpaon. Sask. 

FOR SALE—AFRICAN GEESE. 
Jackson, Leduc, Alta. 


, FROM MAR- 
three ducks, ono 
. Mrs. Roy croft, 
51-3 

MRS.‘HELEN 
51-3 


iuhuiiiii, i 

Cralk, Saak. 


nlilS I r.KKIf TUHaSHIHI PIGS, SEPTKM- 
ber farrow, $8 00 each, two for $16, papers turn- 
lahed. J. H, Logan, vidorn, Sask 52-’J 


Oats 

FOR SALE—OATS, CAR-LOAD LOTfL PRICE 
quoted on application. Janies Partridge, Carndun, 


ruw. fo.vu rani, two iur 9 

J. H. Logan. Vldora, flask 


ng\ uuni\| sw muiiina, «iu, nun 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Roycroft, 


JARS, MARCH 
papers. George 


Grass Seed 

WANTED—1.200 POUNDS WHITE BLOSSOM 
sweet clover seed, scarified. Victor Bergllnd. 

“ -- “ ‘ 53-2 


Here’s the Proof 

that Seed Grain is being sold 
right now! 

Advertised for Barley this December — 
flooded with letters—stops ad. 


ge. >0 dollars each. With 
iwdoeh. H n e rcT Hg t . flan* 


GREED YORKSHIRES—TIP-TOP SER- 
e boars, glitz and early (all pigs at half price 
l. Markervllie, Alta 49-fl 


Battrum. Sask 


B. Thorlakson, 


Thompenn. Hayter, 4lta 


AIL Potter. Deloralne, Man. 


Tam worths 


TAMWORTH BOARS OF BREEDING AGE. 
sire second prize at Royal Fair, Toronto, 1924: 
theae boars were also winners at the Royal. Seven 
Ayrshire bulls, from 11 months to 214 years old. 
all from good milkers. Can ship from Brandon or 
Falrllght. This ad. will run one week. E. E. 
Mortaon, Falrllght, flask, 


their spring requirements. Here a a red hot testimonial just receiv 
that the weekly advice given in this column is worth money to you 

“Am flooded with letters answering advertisement In The 
Grain Growers’ Guide for Barley. Have found what I 
wanted and would like you to withdraw the ad ”_Jas A 

Derember S 15 "lP^f***’ <T,,L,, ,et,<>r rpcelTe<1 by T,,e 0u,d « 

If we did It for him —We can do it for yon 
Mr. Rurokcr’s ad. appeared in our issues of December 3 10 17 
we cancelled December 24. It cost bim just $1.68 to get these res' 
you wish to Buy something or to Sell something. The Guide will 
It is the shortest route to Quick and Profitable Results. And tl 
send us your ad.—the quicker will be your results. 


REGISTERED TAMWORTH BOARS, APRIL 
litters, $20; bred sows, all prize winners. II. J. 
Thompson, Weyburn. flask. 52-5 


Duroc-J erseys 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY 
months, weight about 450. flnap 


Upto n. Dentil, Saak 


Bred eowa. $30, papers free. Writ* O. J. Bouraasa. 


LaHeche. flask 


[Continued on next PM* 
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MACHINERY and AUTOS 

WANTED—WELL DRILL AND JETTING COM. 
blnatlon. Must be first-class condition. H D 
Bebrman. Vldora. 8ask. ' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 

' VJfri IN WXT'Irt fffTsTRli 

Jvinni,*«S ' Bh '* P 187 U 

1 JfV Tl W” |r *i - <ENl> R>R 

fyjl I'ne guaranteed parts Acn«. 

Klectrlc_Oo_I.td . Mi»v*c Jaw. Mask. 4V1S 

K ,^~.. oTfR ~ RV>sr ICLIWVIRTWrCATSl tn: 

sHak.'i ’ **“ ,M,,, ,w, • The Electrical Shop l.t.i 


PRODUCE 


oeehrugh, 


guarantee. 

noney deal er. Saakatoon 

M AN , T°BA honeV—second 

n rtohi delicious. SO 00 per cr 
u. Brewster. Dominion City. Man 


CYLINDER GRINDING 

CYLINDER REBORING AND HONING—SAME 
method aa used by leading factories. Oversize 
pistons fitted. Crankshafts turned. General 
machine work. Reliance Machine Co., Moose Jaw 


LIVE 


WANTED 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


°m « It* . eitra fat. Its; ,*r t ft It* . 17. 
4 .*■••• '*•* »"«•#» 4 Ihe. la gesd 

eendlttnn .. , Hi 

CMtkeei. .«»r ft It* . \U 4 ft It*" t, 
« 1 ^I cotidllloo, IT.; Under 4 It*. |4t 

Ouckt t}« Omm 

Turkm. owr 10 It*, t*«; s lit |t* , tn p<*l 
CMHlllfcw 17.; under h It* . tn swat modi 

Hon 14, 

Old N.«*tee» * 

ONI MID POULT NY—We will pay 4 eenU 

r w O’ eld« km* and Turkey. I'rlrn 

n I* XT limits g and (uar.nteed Until J ami all 
It InrluatM. XXrlt* for crate. if rrqulrvd 

COLOCN STAR PRUIT AND PRODUCE CO 
ftl Lulled fttreet Winnipeg 


SCHOOLS AND OOLLEOES 


u§. Agents for Coleman lamps. ] 
5??*®*- Canadian Lighting and 
Edm onton 

NULITE LAMPS AND LANTERNS 
homes. 400 candle power. No da 
nomlcally priced Write for llluatrat 
makes lumps repaired. Arro Lite 
Moose Jaw. Susk. 


and step-cut rings. General repairs. Romans 
Machine and Repair Co. *- --- * 


*0 •■►■ARN To inv t PROP m oi l 
JOO Portage Avenue. Winnipeg gj.f 


Moose Jaw. S aak ' 40-13 


4 ft-l.T 


OR. AUTO 


and engine repairs, welding. Pritchard Engineering 
Co. Ltd., 259 Fort Street, Winnipeg. 

CYLINDER GRINDING—NEW OVERSIZE 
pistons and rings. Tractor repairs of all kinds. 
Calgary Iron Works, Calgary._ 49-9 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 

have a number of good I or.Mile, now open f«w 
energetic and Int.lltgenl men te RETAIL 
WATKINS' QUALITY PRODUCTS. 

Eipertenn. uimeccaan. Purely required 
For bill particular, write 
THE J. R. WATKINS CO., 0«»t. 0. Winnipeg 


LUMBER, FENCE POSTS. ETC. 

CORDWOOD. FENCE POSTS” WILLOW 
pickets, enruce poles, slabs. Write for delivered 
o Northern Cartage Company. Prince 
Albert, Sank _S2-18 

CORDWOOD—SEASONED WHITE POPLAR, 
S3 00 a cord. Write Stgurdson A Rcykdal Ltd.. 
Arborg, Man _ ftg.j 

CEDAR POSTS—CAR LOTS DELIVERED YOI'R 
station. " ” ' - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Auto Tops and Trimmings 

AUTO TOPS. CURTAINS, TOP RECOVERS, 
peat coven, repairs and supplies. Winnipeg Top 
and Trimming Co. Ltd., 780 Portage Avenue, 


LIVE AND DRES8ED 
POULTRY PRI0E8 


Winnipeg. 


lv Hall. Solsqua, B.C. 


SALESMAN WANTED—WE H.\\i VACANCIES 
for a few live e*it*iu»u both m Maakatchewan nttd 
Albrrtu, to bundle our line of high-grade griM-erlee, 
paluu mill oil. direct to the con.umer A .tdendld 
opportunity to build up a paylug bualurwi ntul a 
permanent luuouie for youmrlf Apply Newgarri, 
MaoDnuuld Co., wholesale grocer., 111 Prince*. 
8 tree!. XX I mil pug. 62 J 

iALUMilil Wanted— Yo sell for "can- 

ndu'e Ureutest Nuraerle* " Large ll.t of hardy- 
grown alock for the nrulrlr province*. recoin, 
nteuded hy Western Government Experimental 
Stallone. Illglieel oouiiuteaious paid, oxdu.lve 
territory, haudaome free outllt Prevlou. exper¬ 
ience not luvtNMury. Slari liuiueillalely. atone 
a nd We ll lug lo u, Toronto, Uni. _ 

WANTED GOOD IIVE SAIESMAN TO SMI 
wlioleeale to aoiieuuient, hlgh-rlane grooerlee, oil* 
and palm.. Applicant, inu.l liuv. own con¬ 
veyance. Wylie Hltupeon Company Limited. 


BOOKS 

DO YOU READ BOOKS? WRITE FOR OUR 
large catalogue describing all the latest books. 
Van Cleland Book and Art Store, 284 Main Street, 
Winnipeg, Western Canada's Largest Book Store. 

____6 1-5 

HEAVEN AND HELL—SWEDENBORG’S GREAT 
work on tbe life after death and a real world beyond. 
Over 400 pages. Only 25c. postpaid. B. A. Law. 
486 Euoila Ave., Toronto._52-2 


MONEY ORDERS 


c When Remitting Send6 

DOMINION EXPRESS 
MONEY ORDER 


JorSa/e at C.P.R. STATIONS m** 
DOMINION EXPRESS AGENCIES 


MONUMENTS 


Walker Mine. Sheerness. Alta. 


Continued front Page 7 

market. The pricing of the ruffle under the 
uppniiwtl system was for some time the 
subject of attack hy opponent*, hut there 
is less of that now as comimriaona have 
demonstrated that the |>o«»l npitrniMAlaiire 
fully equal to the market ami tfint outside 
of the pool many cattle are aetuully aold 
for less than like cattle are nppraist'd 
into the pool. 

First Year's Profits 

Since the inception of the pool system 
some $50,000 has heen returned to the 
shii)|H*rs in the form of patronage divid¬ 
ends. For the year ending July 31, H)i4, 
over 100,000 cattle were handled hy the 
pool. Of this numlxxr approMinatelv 
7,000 were purchased on the stock yartfs 
hv the pool to make up car lots and to 
fill orders. The profit on the sorting and 
resale for the 12 months amounted to 
$30,799.90. A patronage dividcml amount¬ 
ing to one |H>r cent, on the total value of 
the cattle pooled was (mid. 

Some snippers wore somewhat dis- 
nppomted at the amount of the distribu¬ 
tion and on this (siint attempts have ln*en 
made to cause dissatisfaction. Any 
distribution that limy In* made at any 
time is a minor conaiiferation as far as the 
pool system of marketing is concerned. 
The pool system of marketing cat to is 
the system which will net the producer 
the best returns in dollars and rents and 
mainly not through distribution of profits, 
hut because under this system the pool 
is a real factor on the market. There are 
two main reasons for this first, because 
the buyers know that (he |kh»I does not 
have to sell their cattle on the local 
market unless the price offered is at least 
in line with other markets; secondly, 
because the pool is able to sort the cattle 
into graded car lots, which cannot Ixx done 
under the commission system; further, 
because the |hmiI has tlir volume the 
buyers are attracted to it. 

buyers of the choicest l>ccf and feeder 
nnimals particularly will buy where they 
can purchase the host graded loads The 
fiackcrs, butchers or feeders who require 
the choicest class of animal will not 
quibble at paving a premium for a sorted 
car lot of exactly the kind of amine Is that 
they require. 

Propping Loral Market 

Because the |iool is in a jiosition to ship 
to other markets if the price on the local 
market is not in line with other markets, 
we arc at times able to relievo the prrssurr 
on a weak market and prevent a still 
furthor drop in price. A few weeks ago 
on the St. Boniface market there was a 
particularly heavy run of feeder cattle on 
an already weak market. The pool moved 
out 20 car loads of sorted ami graded 
feeder cattle to Chicago. The effect on 
prices may be imagined if the United 
Grain Growers had ‘hwii operating a com¬ 
mission business only and »>een forced to 
sell on the local market. The average 
price for the 20 cars would undoubtedly 
have beon less than the price at which 
they were appraised 


MARBLE AND GRANITE 


ucartwl (heir home*. everywhere: hcglnncra, 
ft 150-4250 monthly (which mwlilnuT) Ituilwity 
AummIhIIuu, lU*k XV-27. Urooklyti, N Y. 52-2 
AGENTS - SELL LOW PHICKI) KITCHEN 
ntH-<WNliy. Quick Ml. Square (teal I'rcmlrr 
Mfg Co.. Dept M-ft. Dei mil, Mich 2»tf 


Write for catalog and prices Saskatoon Granite 
and Marble Works Ltd . Saskatoon. 44-13 


DENTISTS 

GOOD DENTISTRY AT MODERATE PRICKS? 

Dr. P. Eckman, Main, Logun, Winnipeg. 61-13 
DR. t'ARSONS. 222 McINTYRE BLOCK. WIN- 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


NEWLY INVENTED VIOLIN POLE—IMPROVES 
voice and gives clearer and louder tone to any 
violin. Price ftl 00 poatpuld. Satisfaction guaran¬ 
teed or money refunded. J. N. Violin Live Pole 
Mfg, “ * 


nlpeg 


limn, yearly lurui engagement. XX rll. experience 
and wages expected. Uox I, Saltcoats. Haak. 


Box 95. Itialnger. Saak. 


SOLICITORS ** SlM ANClA l * N 

feiukkmoNMaUgH 4 Co., i iie 6i.i> 

eatabllalitHl Unu Patanu every* tier. Head oltlc* 
Royal liauk Itldg , Turoutu. Ottawa oltlce, ft Elgin 
St. ontuMi throughout Canada Booklet free. 

HuUSofr oitMoW>r“SFi LT 'IT 3V MiFrtTTdN. 

barrieiera. .olldiore. etc., 303-7 Merchauu Bank 
Bulldlug, XX Inuipog, Mao 

PATENTS-*6Tfcl*6N R Case, ii'TftRoNio 

Street. Torouu*. Caaadlau. foreign. litMiklvi. 
free._if 


riuLina, cusnir. i a, m ainiioi i ins, goi iaks, 
Ukelelra, Banjos, Band Inatrumeuta, Drum., Radio 
seta and acreaaorlca Write for our free lllualrated 
catalogue. The R 8. Williams A Sona Company 
Ltd., 42J^1fDerniot Ave., Winnipeg 32-13 

SCOTT'S MUSIC StORE, MOOSE JAW. 
Everything In niualcal mcrehandlae Write for 
catalogue. Sheet uiualc, band limtruinenta, radlola. 

_ 

STATE WHETHER PIANO, ORGAN, PHONO- 
graph desired Aak about our apedal ftlO new violin 
ouint. Musical Instrument eatalog on requeat 
Gloeekler Plano Houae , Saskatoon. 

PIANOS, WHOLESALE, RETAIL. USED OR- 
guns, phonographs and records. C. B. Clarke, 
Calgary. 

PIANO OR CROMATIE ACCORDION MADE TO 
order, also repairs. C. Sylvester. 69ft McDermot, 
Winnipeg. fil-6 

P H ON O GRAF ITS RKPaTREDT COUNTRY 


FISH 

FISH—COLD LAKE TROUT, ftlO, 100 POUND 
box; whlteflsh, $9.50; pickerel, *8.50; Juekflsh, 
$6.00 at shipping point. Cash with order. Z. A. 
Lefebvre, Cold Lake, Alta., care Bank Hochela|iL 

Fish—do tfoT be satisfied with any- 

thlng but the best. Write for our special prlre list 
on new winter caught Northern I-akes fish direct 
from producer to consumer Big River Consoii- 

dated Fisheries Ltd., Big River, Saak _5(V8 

FRESH FROZEN FISH—DIRECT FROM LAKE. 
Save middleman’s profit. Jacks, $3.80,100 pounds, 
tulibee. $2.90; mulleta, $2.00. Cash with orner. 
Thordarson Bros., Langruth, Man. _ 

FISH WHITES AND PJ[£ KER £V\ 

*7.00; mullets, $5.50; 100-pound lots, *6 75, 1,000 
pounds or more, half cent iess. Cash with 

C. Carl, Turtleford, Bask. _ 5,w 

FRESH FROZEN WHITE FISH, 7 He. POUND; 
Jackflsh, five cents; mullet, four cents Pound. 
Cash with order. F. Waterer, Meota, Sask. 53-2 

FISH—FRESH FROZEN TULIBEE, 

pound f.o.b. Erlksdale. boxed. Fretl Ford. 

Eriksda le, Man. ___—— 

fish_prices on lake Manitoba frozen 

fish. Guaranteed fresh. A. Johnston, Westbournc, 


STOCKS AND B0ND8 


_ TRAPPIN G SUPPLIES 

kill. WOLVES ANf) COYOTES Willi MICK El 
•oil'. Coyote cu|*uh«, quick aolltui Ask your 
druggl.t, or scut mull ptwtpuld, 2ft caiwult*. $1 25. 
100 CMiwulea. $4 00 Anton Kllrkelmin Co l.nl . 
141 Smith Street, Winnipeg, maker, of Mlckdsnn . 

- 50-.V 


n u ix \» d n run orrAinr.ii, LtUl’D a 
orders specialty. Jones and Cross, Kdnionion 


REMNANTS 

LARGE BUNDLE REMNANTS, $2.#0; FIVE 
pound, quilt patches. $1.60. A. McCreery, Chat- 
ham, Qnt._ _ 


fatuous gopher poisons 


TRAP COYOTES—IT IS I 
if you know their way. 
unnecessary. Send $1 00 
Percy Neale. Loval, Mask 


Trapidug ex|>erlcuc. 
aud g.t my met hod, 
62-5 


RADIO SUPPLIES 


TAXIDERMY 

WESTERN T A X11 > E It Ml ST. JJ'i MAIN S I HI I I 
Wi nnipeg. Lowsst prices In the W—t. IH 

E VV. I> A It II K V . I A X I l> K H M I S I , 

- --—*- 41X11 


1,000 ndles away or more, shipped parrel post, $26 
any place In Canada; two-tube radio seta. $611; 
three-tube radio set, $79. We carry all kinds of 
radio parts and appllunccs. "It” batteries. $2.26 
and up; "A” batteries, dry, 60e. and up; "A" 
batteries, wet. $9.95 aud up. We repair any make 
of radio or Instruments used In rudln, phones, 
transformers, condensers, etc. Address mail 
orders to Radio Manufacturing Co., 1376 Portage 
Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 62-3 

RADIO dAfALOGUE MAILEl 'FREE. COM- 

S lete stock parts and seta Exclusive Alberta 
Istrlbutor original Marconi equipment. Every¬ 
thing guaranteed. Bruce Robinson Distributors 
Ltd., 307-8tb Avenue West. Calgary, Alta. 46-13 
PARTS AND REPAIRS FOR AUTOMOBILE OR 
radio sets. Winnipeg Top and Trimming Co. Ltd., 
780 Portage Avonue, Winnipeg. 49-26 


GENERAL MISCELLANEO US 

VARICOSE, ULCERS, ECZEMA", RUNNING 
sores, etc., cured by Nurse M. Dencker (graduate), 
610V4 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg. Mrs. 

Bruno. Saak, writes: "Thanks for your wonderfui 
treatment, fbe pains stopped as soon as I starte 
to use it, and the sore began to heal. I am well 

now.” Easy sell-treatment, al so by moll. _ 

RAKING MADE EASY—HO-MAYDE BREAD 
Improver, makes sponge rlse iiooner. makw finer, 
sweeter, more wholesome loaf. Cel *rom your 
grocer or send 16c. to C. * J - Lon tVa 

Street. Winnipeg. Local agents wanted. 52 0 


334 Main Street, Winnipeg 


RFD KAYE. RIFLE EXPERT AND GUN-| 
gnilth. 48 M Princess Street. Winnipeg. _62^ 

H AY AND FEED 

WO CARS CHOICE SLOUGH HAY. $10.5« towf 
Arthur Dennis, Parkman, Sask. _ 

HIDES, FU RS AND TANNING 

>t|d xfoRDEN TANNERY—SPECIALIZES IN 
making robes, leather and lace leuther._ Robes. 
$8 00 per hide; black leather, $9.00 per hlde. ra - 
hlde father. *7 00 Per hide, machine tann«L 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No delay. Morten 

Tannery. Morden, Man. Robert PauL -. __ - 

.. VtQ, —WK ARE EXPERT TANNERS OF 

hides and furs. Send for our c V'o" 1 'SaakatooiL 
buy hides). Saskatoon Tannery Co., Saakatooj^ 

inj^RkSSIvI TANNERY, EDMONTON. 


£i 1111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111 i ■ 111111 ■ i ■ 1111111111 ■ I ■ 1111111111111 

I The Cheerful Plowman | 

= By J. Edw. TuJJt E 


all your raw furs. Satisfaction to 
you have to offer. I pay express or mal 

W C Davi s. Sprlngslde, 8ask. _ 

HIP your HIDES AND RAW FURS 
We pay highest prices, make prompl 
Northwest Hide and Fur Co., YV Innlpeg. 


make prompt returns. 

... WL CUSTOM TANNERS. 

Saskatoon and fedmonton. —--— 

HONEY. SYRUP, ETC. _ 

mSS? APUJl-j 

Mouat Forest, Qnt. _ — ^,, 7 - 

SEAVkk VALLEY CLOVER 


The Social Whirl 

goXbU whi*rlI* 0d O n r Mo*nday they wrol “ d tlltfifig £ danw4 MU 

ss'^&sr.: SS-Sir&H 

SSlSK^^BysssawaSfg 


\imi the livestock 
pEiiy «h placed 


An at the hint of July 
department of the con 


saw* -..._ 

thirds of thoss dances ourselves 1 
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needed attention badly. As my hus¬ 
band was too busy to give them another 
coat I fixed them up until he has time 
to do the job. Instead of calsomining 
the walls I wiped them off with a 
broom covered with old cotton batting 
and clothes. This removed loose dirt 
and soot from the lamp which some one 
turns too high every season. Then I 
took a basin of clean water and a 
cheap sponge and washed the walls, 
merely keeping the sponge medium wet 
so that it didn’t drip but moist enough 
to make the calsomine flow slightly. 

3.25 to 3.50 The sponge is much lighter to handle 

2.75 to 3.25 than a brush and does not spatter or 

2.00 to 2.50 drip when doing the ceiling. This 

8 00 to 8 50 method removes the grey film and the 

2!&0 to 2I75 smokiest places are clear and light, 

2.00 to 2.50 while all of last summer’s fly specks 

3.25 to 3.50 are removed. The walls are now in 

l 50 to 175 muc h better condition for the next coat 

1^50 to iI 75 of calsomine which will not be neces- 

.75 to 1.7 5 sary until next spring.—Mrs. T. E. S. 

50.00 to 60.00 * * * 

The oven of an oil-stove may be used 
3^00 to 3.50 for baking when placed on top of your 

1.60 to 2.50 range. It is a saving of fuel should 

2.50 to 3.00 y 0U h ave more than an ovenful of 

R Y bread to be baked.—Mrs. F. J. S. 

WINNIPEG—Eggs: Dealers are paying de- * * * 

livered fresh extras 66c, firsts 60c, seconds, 40c. ~ 

Jobbing extras 70c, firsts 65c, seconds 42c. Retail- How to mend a silk crepe over-blouse 

ing extras, 85c to $1.00, firsts 85o to 90c, seconds that was worn under the arms was a 

&££» t„ P ?7t7owltt P UcrSkf«l; «»' because it was impossible 

7c to 9c; geese 7c to 9c; turkeys 12c to 18c. Dressed to match the color. It fortunately had 

chickens 12c to 25c; fowl 9c to 18c, cocks 9c, ducks a double band at the bottom, so I cut 

11 reu"na 1 , SASKATOON AND MOOSE JAW— the material away underneath and 
Eggs: No prices on fresh eggs. Jobbing storage faced the back with a remnant of crepe 

extras, 48c, firsts 45o, seconds 40c. Retailing f rom the scrap bag. As it was hidden 

extras 55c to 60c, firsts 50c to 55c, seconds 40c to - . __1 T 

60c. Poultry: Live chickens 9c to 14c, fowl 6c to from view no one knew my secret. 1 

10c, cocks 3c to 5c, ducks 6c, geese 5c, turkeys 9c then laid the piece underneath the worn 

to 13c. Dressed chickens 14c to 18c, fowl 10c to r , Q _* Qn /i n pntlv Hnrnpd it an that thp 

14c, cocks 7c. ducks 10c to 12c, geese 10c to 12c, P? rt and darnea 11 80 inat 

turkeys 12c to 20c. Receipts lighter. One car blouse could 1)6 worn IOF several months 
dressed turkeys rolling Montreal. longer—D. S. F. 

RnMONTOM ir.otra • m.rl.i i. ..n- * ° 


The Farmers’ Market 


on a co-operative basis whereby the 
operation or the whole department nas to 
all intents and purposes been turned over 
to the pool. Any profits accruing from 
the commissions received on the stock 
handled will belong to the pool and be 
added to the profits made from grading 


Office of the United Oraln Orowers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., December 26, 1924. 

WHEAT—Futures moved to new high levels today. After a temporary set-back during 
the early part of the week, wheat took on renewed strength on speculative and export 
buying, advancing 8ha;^>ly from time to time. Scarcity of offerings made buying orders 
difficult to till without advancing the price. Cash demand has been indifferent and offer¬ 
ings practically dried up. Wheat displays great strength, but market Is inclined to be 
wild and easily influenced by the buying or selling of comparatively small quantities. 

OATS AND BARLEY—Coarse grain markets also very firm with good buying or barley 
and oats by export bouses. Sales by producers very small, but buyers Just following 
the trend of wheat market with their orders. 

FLAX—Very firm and apparently stronger as market advances. Limited trade passing 
with buying here based on Duluth flax prices. Poor demand Tor cash riax since naviga¬ 
tion closed, and the carrying charge to the opening of navigation seems the best available. 


and sorting the cattle. The cattle handled 
by the pool are today handled with less 
expense between the producer and the 
oonsumer than any otner oattle on the 
market. 

The extent of the benefit which the 
pool can be to the producers depends on 
the percentage of stock coming to market 
handled by the pool. The greater the 
volume handled by the pool, the greater 
its influence on the market and tne less 
the expense per car load. With the whole 
livestook department on a co-operative 
basis, the reduction of expenses as a result 


Good stocker steers. 

Medium stockers . 

Common stockers . 

Choice butcher heifers 

Fair to good heifers. 

Medium heirers . 

Stock heifers . 

Choice butcher cows.. 

Fair to good cows. 

Cutter cows . 

Hreedy stock cows. 

Canner cows . 

Choice springers . 

Common springers . 

Choice light veal calves 
Choice heavy calves .... 

Common calves ...... 

Heavy bull calves. 


WINNIPEG FUTURES 

Dae. 22 to Deo. 27 inclusive. Week Year 

22 23 24 25 26 27 Ago Ago 

Wheat— 

Dee. 175 1764 1804 184! 184 1784 J3* 

May 178 1804 183* 188* 188 181* 99 

July 175* 176| 180 185* 184* 179* 100* 

Oats— 

Deo. 621 63 64* 66 66 634 37* 

May 671 68 68* < 80 * 70* 68* 41* 


CASH WHEAT 


Dec. 22 to Dec. 27, Inclusive, 


r* LIVERPOOL. PRICES 

Liverpool market closed December 24 as follows: 
March, l*d higher at 13s 6*d; May, lfd higher at 
13s 5|d per 100 pounds. Exchange, Canadian 
funds, quoted Jo lower at $4.69. .^Worked out into 
bushels and Canadian* currency the Liverpool 
close was: March, $1.91; May, $1.89*. 

MINNEAPOLIS CASH PRICES 

Spring Wheat—No. 1 dark northern, $1.66| to 
$1.95! No. 1 northern, $1,651 to $1.69 
northern, $1.64! to $1.92* 

▲ •« durlr nnr 


The square double-decker steamer 

which I use for cooking meals and for 
canning is also very convenient for 
another purpose. When the bread is 
in the pans I put them inside the 
cooker and close the doors, placing it 
in a warm place. No crust forms on 
the loaves and the dough is kept free 
from dust. When the baking is an 
extra large one I use the wash boiler 
for the overflow and find it is just as 
satisfactory.—Mrs. P. M. R. 

« * * 

When making wool comforters first 
place the wool into a cheese cloth or 
flour sack covering and then slip this 
into the sateen or outer cover. This 
can easily be removed when washing is 

necessary.—H. M. T. 

• • • 

When my table oilcloth begins to 
wear I give it a coat of white paint 
and use it for covering pantry shelves 
or for protecting the good oilcloth on 
butchering days.—Mrs. B. M. W. 


do claim that better results for the pro¬ 
ducer as a whole could be secured were the 
sale of the hogs all in the hands of one 
selling agency. . . . 

As regards cattle, we do not claim that 
the control of even 75 per cent, of the 
cattle would enable any sales organization 
to put up the price one or two cents a 
pound, but we do claim that a slightly 
bettor price could be secured practically 


?' >!; No. 2 dark 

normei’M, *..»■»* .Jo. 2 northern, $1.62! 

to $1 66 f: No. 3 dark northern, $1.60} to $1.89*; 
No 3 northern, $1.59* to $1.64!. Montana—No. 1 
dark hard, $1.68* to $1.85*; No. 1 hard, $1,671 
to $1 76*. Minnesota and South Dakota—No. 1 
dark hard, $1.65* to $1.71*; No. 1 hard. 
$1 63! to $1.67*. Durum—No. 1 amber, $1.62* 
to $1/74*; No. 1 durum, $1.59* to $1.67*; No. 2 
ambor, $1.61* to $1.72*; No. 2 durum, $1.58* to 
$1.65*; No. 3 amber, $1.59* to $1,604: No. 3 
durum, $1.56* to $1.63*. Corn—No. 2 yellow, old, 
$1.20* to $1.21*; No. 3 yellow, $1.18* to $1.19*; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.13* to $1.15*; No. 5 yellow, 
$1 06* to $1.00*; No. 2 mixed, old, $1.17* to $1.18*; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.12* to $1.14*; No. 4 mixed, $1.08* 
to $1.10*; hio. 3 mixed, $1.03* to $1.06*. Oats— 
No 2 white, 65*c to 56Jc; No. 3 white. 54*c; No. 4 
white, 52* to 53*. Barley—Choice to fancy, 88c to 
90o: medium to good, 82c to 87o; lower grades, 73c 
to 81c. llye—No. 2, $1.37* to $1.38*. Flaxseed- 
No. I, $2.97 to $3.01._ 

SOUTH ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK 

Cattle—500. Market: Steady to strong, packers 
buying for numbers. Bulk prices follow: Beef 
steers and yearlings, $6.00 to $7.00; cows and 
heifers. $3.00 to $5.00; canners and cutters, $2.00 
to $2.^5; bologna bulls, $3.26 to $3.75; feeder 
and stocker steers. $3.75 to $5.50. Calves—300. 


UX'WWi VW ----, S - ... 

at all times and under certain conditions 
a considerably better price. 

The cost of distribution—that is, the 
spread in price between that which the 
manufacturer receives and what the con¬ 
suming public pay—is undoubtedly one 
of the most serious problems we are faced 
with today. That this is recognized is 
evidenced by the fact that both the 
British and United States governments 
are conducting investigations into the 
question. The livestock men and farmers 
are the manufacturers of livestock and in 
respect to livestock are in the advant¬ 
ageous position that whenever they decide 
to co-operate to a great enough extent 

they can unquestionably create better Xl*k 

conditions. P nooa follow: Butcher and bacon hogs, $9.25 

The livestock producers ana fanners of [ 0 j 10 . packing sows, $9.25; pigs, $8.00. sheep— 

the West have a huge livestock manu- soo. f/SintttewMMiio 

facturing plant covering the three prairie follow: * 17 60 to * 18 ’ fat ewea ’ ,60 ° to 98 

provinces. Is the system such that one Winnipeg livestock 

oould say it is orderly and systematic as The Livestock Department of the United Grain 

a whole? If this livestock were controlled Growers Limited report as follows for the week 

by a pant corporation, would thev market Si, 1 cittle. 773; ho», 4,034; 

tne livestock as it IS being marketed at B»,«ep, 108. I.«8t week: Cattle, 5,512: hogs, 12,017; 

the present time — hundreds of individual sheep, 605. . , . . . , 

j .41 ...ntinw 4,, rmf tho Itpqt r\f Owing to the very limited cattle receipts during 

producers attempting to get the hestot the Chr * Btma8 we ck there was nractioallv no trade 

the system by selling locally, and at that established. What few butcher cattle arrived 

frequently selling their best cattle locally found nn exceedingly ready sale. Stockers and 
an3 shipping the poorer co-oiKTatively; 

selling to the local buyers the cattle on during the coming week, as there appears to be a 

which thev make their best profits? strong demand from the East for butcher cattle. 

Tlir» a.lw(>lntf> need of co-oncrativc effort Prime butcher and export steers this week have a 

1 HO absolute neea OI co-operawve euurv of at lea8t $5.59, some odd steers making up to 

among producers for the 8ale Ot tneir $6 00; prime butcher cows, $3.50; prime heifers, 

uroduce and among consumers for the $4.75.' with a few at $5.00; good dehorned stocker 

purchase of their requirements is becoming &!oO;{ttstSkS 

more and more recognized the world over. %2 ^o to $3.00. Choice veal calves will bring up 

The greatest handicap which the develop- to $7.00, medium quality, $5.00 to $6 00; heavy- 

ment of cooperative marketing hna tmlay, wrwh. »hr«. «3.o& <o U. 00; pl..» cl™., 33.00 

not only in livestock, but in all other hog market, owing to light receipts, has 

classes of farm produce, is the tendency developed an exceedingly strong undertone, 
to “let George do it.” Only by the closest Thin at tlme °‘ wnt,n * BeU,ng rora 

co-operation arnng producers, looking to * 9 - 8 ■ • * -—* •—*- —*»--. 

the elimination of all duplication anil the 
consolidation and unanimity of effort, 
can the goal that is possible be attained. 


Every Day Economies 

The walls in our house have been 
beaver-boarded and calsomined and 


Cash Prices at Fort William and Port Arthur 
December 22 to 27. inclusive 


Deo. 22.. 
23. . 
24.. 

25 ., 

26 . 
27 .. 

Week Ago 


SHIP YOUR CATTLE 

DON’T SELL IN THE COUNTRY 


Cattle markets have begun to rise, and seem likely to continue 
stronger. 

On a rising market there is likely to be a big spread between 
country prices and central market prices, especially on the 
good cattle. Ship them—either direct or in co-operative ship¬ 
ments—and get this profit for yourself. 

Write for latest market information 


lambs will bring ud to $12.50; meaium quauwos, *ii 
to $12; light weight butcher sheep, $5.00 to $7.00. 

Shippers from Saskatchewan snd Alberta should 
bring health certificates covering cattle ehipmenta. 
This is very important. 

The following summary shows the prevailing 
prices at present: 

Choice export steers .$5.00 to $5.50 

Prime butcher steers . 4.50 to 5.00 

Good to choice steers. 4.00 to 4.50 

Medium to good steers. 3.50 to 4.00 

Common steers .— 3.00 to a.so 

Choice reeder steers . 4.00 to 4.25 

Medium feeders . 3.00 to 3.75 

Common feeder steers ........ 2.00 to 2.60 


0o-operative Turn-over in Alberta 

According to figures gathered by the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
40 co-operative organizations in Al¬ 
berta, including the wheat pool, had a 
tetal turn-over in 1923 of $37,728,000. 
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Index for 1924 


Abol, P. M.—Stubborn Acres, 149; The 
Rocanvllle Co-op., 427; Saskatchewan’s 
Finest Herd, 909; In Saskatchewan's Corn 
Belt, 980; The Policeman at the Counter, 
999; The Big Horse Round-Up, 1024; 
Co-operators Step on the Gas, 1096; 
Ranching In the Forest Reserve, 1192; 
A Gilt Edged Side-line, 1239. 

Agriculture— (General) Canadian Farmers’ 
Advantages, 27; Agricultural Society 
Activities, 213; Farm Products Exposl- 
1 tion, 220; Peace Time Patriotism, 240; 
My Plans for Next Year, 267; A Story or 
Two States, 269; An Eastern Criticism 
(ed.) 313; Cutting the Cost or Produc¬ 
tion, 355; The Man on the Land, 365; 
Economics and Agriculture, 387; The 
Big Horse Outtlt, 388; Seir-help the Only 
Way (ed.) 4 54; Does it Pay to Hold 
Wheat? 496; Facts and Fiction, 555; Can 
Farm Methods be Improved? 783; Why 
We Support Mixed Farming, 1236; 
Equitable Leases Tor Mixed Farms, 1240; 
The Mixed Farmer’s Marketing Problem, 
1254; The Patient Fraser Valley Farmer, 
1492. 


Banka and Banking—Bank Rerorm, 425; 
Home Bank Investigation, 518; To Audit 
Bank Reports (ed.) 553; Home Bank 

Investigation, 567; Home Bank Enquiry, 
588; Home Bank Enquiry, 604; “Very 
Illuminating” (ed.) 605; Making for 

Security (ed.) 646; Home Bank Enquiry, 
644, 674; A Belated Conversion (ed.) 
677; The McKeown Report (ed.) 757; 
Amending the Bank Act (ed.) 881. 

Beekeeping — Honey 121; Distributing 
Farm Risks, 273; My First Year With 
Bees, 402; Spring with the Beekeeper, 
498; Alberta for Honey, 1256; 1924 with 
Manitoba Beekeepers, 14 39. 


Canadian Council of Agriculture—Annual 
Meeting, 236; Meets, 1211; Farmer- 
Lender Conference, 1459. 

Cattle—The Dry Farmer’s Pasture Problem, 
271- What is the Cheapest Concentrate? 
275: Serviceability of Trench Silos, 277; 
A Feeder’s View on Silage, 279; What a 
Pure-bred Sire Can Do, 281; The Season 
with Cattle Feeders, 433; Winter Steer 
Feeding Trials, 814; Cattle Pool doses, 
889: Saskatchewan s Finest Norm,909, 
Shall we Continue T.B. Testing, 1337. 

Ohlpman, Q. F—Cherry Pie, 1253; Foot¬ 
steps of the Pioneers, 1360. 

Olothea— Dressing the Boy, 42; The 
9 Younger Oirls’ Wardrobe, 188; The New 
in Underthings, 327; Salvaging I ; a ® t 
Year’s Hat, 462; Waging War on Moths, 
6 i 7 • a Word About Trimming, 624, 
When you Go Motoring, 737; News from 
the Stores, 1143; Clothes Tor the 
Wedding, 1288. 

Co-operation— The Pool Method of Selling 
Cattle, 4; Making Co-operation Sare, 86 
Ousting the Middleman, 87; 1923 wun 
the B.C. Co-operators. 93; Wisconsin. 
147; Co-operative Marketing (ed-) * 6 . : 
Sneaking of Pools, 268; Pools in th® 
United States, 389; The Rocanville ,9 a' 
op 427; Co-operative Marketing in US- 
557; Local Hog Pool Under Way 583. 
The “District Builders , 649, ^success 
rill Potato Pool, 804; Community Oraz- 
K Association, 861; Cattle, PtwlClo..., 
889; South-West Manitoba s Egg • 
911; Organized Wheat MeatB 999 ’ 
00 q. Thp Policeman at the Counter, 

Their Sees Now Work Under Contract. 
1023; The Wembley in¬ 
setting an Example (ed.) 1069 Co 

operators Step on the Gas, 1096, 
operation Necessary, 1461; The Lame 
Pool, 1491. 

Countrywoman-Public Health Nurses In 

Alberta, 19; Women of, D ®? ^Canadian 
or.n- Friiicatlon in Saskatchewan, 301. 

Mar^'et Bondnem, « p 2 .^Prace-I^^to 
Kn». 371; To' Exund the Franohlae 

Kinad. ' 1 ,n?»aen, 'inequaU- 

ISd 635 we Make a New Friend, 
canada'8 School Population. «3S 
Speaking or TrusWeA, 061 . ™J<o"> a 

?0 ways w Use salt Pork, 770; 

tatnlnir l Ouests PU 70i e f' Womer^and ’AgrP 
cuitiire ° 8 ? 8 : ’ What Women Want to 

2u"”T n eVSrT»97 Handicr.rmjn slsk,. 

,n Ac tU5 0 . Cl ‘sVh°J,i 

Miss Bondfleld in Canaan, npftftse 

Attendance Regulations ^ (h( , 

E !^rC^ 6 ; .er. A ns W 3 

S&S& Women In the British 


Elections, 1322; New Arts and Crafts 
Society, 1322; Ideas for Making Money. 
1822; Pasteurized Cream for Butter, 1346; 
The Countrywoman’s ideas, 1373; Oeno 
Stratton-Porter, 14 40; When Going to 
Conventions, 1477; To Revise School 
Curriculum, 1505. 


Dairying—Ledger Logic, 212; Our Dairy 
Number (ed.) 265; Speaking or Pools, 
268; Distributing Farm Risks, 273; 
Milestones in Marketing, 274; The Penny¬ 
wise Feeder, 275; What Is the Cheapest 
Concentrate? 27 5; Serviceability of 
Trench Silos, 277; A Feeder’s View on 
Silage, 279; A Rejected Offer, 313; Wis¬ 
consin, Source or Dairy Cattle, 361; 
Development of Dairying (ed.) 606; The 
Trench Silo, 887; Concreting the Trench 
Silo, 908; The Accredited Herd, 1467; 
The Showyard and Dairy Cattle, 1 496. 


Economies—Economy is Imperative (ed.) 
145; Economics and Agriculture, 387; 
Saskatchewan’s Economic Conference, 
64 4; The District Builders, 649; A Bit 
of History (ed.) 1094; Medicine Man as 
Manager, 1097; Three O’clock In the 
Morning, 1437. 

Education—Forging a Nation's Metal, 31; 
Education Commission Reports, 175; In¬ 
vestments In Youth, 4 50; The Value of 
Education, 816; New Schools for Old, 
951; High Lights on Team Work, 1047; 
What the Hot Lunch Does, 1049; Which 
Shall Your Roy Join? 1135; When Girls 
Get Together, 1274; The University in 
the Home, 1460. 

Eleotion—Preferential Voting (ed.) 117; 

The British Election, 144; An Imaginary 
Difficulty (ed.) 146; St. Antoine Rejects 
Protection (ed.) 1045; Getting Into the 
Game (ed.) 1046; A British Election 

(ed.) 1165; The British Elections, 1191; 
The British Election (ed.) 1238; The 

U.S. Elections (ed.) 1278; Seats Without 
Votes (ed.) 1333; West Hastings Elec¬ 
tion (ed.) 1363; The German Elections 
(ed.) 1433. 

Engineering—The Big Horse Outfit. 388; 
Grain Wagon From Junk. 654; The Farm 
Pump, 707; Building Concrete Floors. 
762; The Farm Repair Shop, 809; Odd 
Jobs or Painting, 862; A Mechanically- 
Minded Farmer, 910; Keeping the Car 
Looking Well, 912: Partnership Thresh 
ing, 974; Concrete Watering Tank, 
1025; Grain Loader Trom Junk, 1191. 

Entertainment—What Some Are Doing, 35; 
The Best Social Evening, 318; When 
Social Times are Planned. 4 58; Planning 
the Year’s Club Work, 608; Some Holi¬ 
day Suggestions, 7 33; A Farm Woman’s 
Holiday, 814; Money Making Social 
Events, 952; How We Put on a Play, 
1042; The District Entertains, 1049; 
How We Spent Christmas. 1365; Games 
Tor the Holiday Party, 1367; Winter Fun 
For Children, 1372. 

Etiquette—Fine Points in Table Manners, 

36. 


Farm Machinery—Sweep and Stacker, 706 
Over-Shot Hay Stacker, 708; iced Hack 
vs Barn, 700; Modern Ensilage Harves¬ 
ters 763; A Real Bundle Rack, 787; 
Keeping the Binder Trom Missing. 933. 
Flrfanoe—How Much Has Germany Paid? 
2; Easy Money, 89; Manitoba’s j* loanees, 
208; Manitoba’s Finances (ed.) 209; The 
Wheat Board Surplus (ed.) 209; Extrava¬ 
gance at Ottawa. 211; A Delegation to 
Ottawa (ed.) 237; The Invisible I’cnalty 
(ed.) 265; Reducing Expenditure (ed.) 
385 ; Arbitrary Power Misused (ed.) 
454 ; The Dominion Budget, 491; Iioes It 
Pay to Hold Wheat? 496 ; Dr. Tory* 
Report (ed.) 521; The Budget Debate 

(ed) 554; The British Budget (ed.) 
577; The Vote on the Budget (ed.) 645; 
Rural Credits (ed.) 781; A Rural Credits 
Survey, 784; Trade with Germany (ed.) 
649- The Golden Rule In Business. 1 id* 2; 
Why the Difference (ed.) 1 
Mortgage Hates (ed.) 1277; Hat Money 
(ed.) 1309; The Money Question (ed.) 
1 4 05; The Money Question, 1407.'The 

Money Question, 1 . T F-tnanc© for 
i wirier Conference, 14 59, finance ior 
Farmer*, 1459; Conference on Mortgages 
(ed ) 1461; The Money Question, 1488. 

12 ’. 367. 407, 437, 475; Mike of 

the hovel Mouatrt. 05: Fl». O'clock 

"°M« ' 607 *' PlirrTO rV.fr, 

M7- The Sentence of Bill Prentice, 731; 

Christmas anil t'om ta Weat. I3..0. 

IrK*- - 


Spring Work in the Cornfield, 914 
Peace Time Patriotism, 940; When Rye 
is Cheap, 24 3; Fighting Sow Thistle, 
245; Sweet Clover. 947; Sweet Clover’s 
14 Points, 270; Dry Partner’s Pasture 
Problem, 271; l essons or 1923 in Corn 
Growing, 27 9; Novel Way or Fighting 
Weeds, 356; The Foolproof Grass. 358; 
Corn for the Small Grain Parmer, 399 ; 
Getting Rid or Rrome, 596; What to 
Sow, 597; Handling Affairs for Seed. 
559; Put Your Idle Acres to Work, 659; 
Practical Sow Thistle Control, 089; 
Shortening the Job or Stacking. ?i> 5 ; 
Sweep and stacker, 706; Over Shot Hay 
Stacker, 708; Feed Ruck vs. itaru, 709 ', 
Northern Grown Soou Corn Beat, 71 a. 
Our Earliest Corn, 764; Some Useful 
Forage Crops. 859; Community Orazing 
Association, 861; Olencarnock Takes to 
Corn, 911; in Saskatchewan's Corn hell. 
980; Conference on Rust, 1067; The Rust 
Menact (ed.) I000; Airalfa From Xerxes 
to Grimm. 1071; Weed Control in Muni 
toba, 1072; Will we Conquer Rust? 
1115; New Varieties Announced, 1918, 
“All Flesh is Grass,” 1941; Carman, 
1243; Success with AHaira, 1947; What 
Shall We Do About Rust? 1338; I he 
Lesson or 1994, 1435; Sweet Clover as a 
Dry l.aiul Crop, 1493, 

Food—Salads for Winter Days, 37; Gouda 
Cheese, 148; Get the Canning lluhtt, 394; 
New Ways or Serving Eggs, 4 59; When 
kitchen Things Go Amiss, 464; Let s Eal 
Milk, G11; Concerning Gelatin, 664; 
Meals for Hot Days, 7 34; My Canning 
budget, 741; Ways to Use Salt Pork, 
771; How to Judge Canning, 839; Ways 
to Use Wild Erutta, 841; When Demons 
Run Amuck, 953; Short Cuts in Thresh 
Ing Time, 967; Jiecrels of Hie Jelly Pol, 
960; insuring the Milk, 961; Short 
Method for break, 961; Puugeul Spicy 
Relishes, 1050; Ways to Prepare Uainr, 
it41; Uses for Canned Food, 1142; 
boston Raked Beans, 1986; Queer 
Notions About Foods, 1358; Confections 
for Christmas, 1369; A Variety of 
Stuffings, 1370. 

Freight Rataa— See Transportation. 

Fur Farming—Stubborn Acres, 147; A 
Saskatchewan Muskrat Farm, 1167; 
Raising Minks for Prollt, 1319; “Don'ts” 
for Fur Formers, 1409. 


Gardena—How I Plan and Plant My Garden, 
323; Profitable Garden Sidelines, 4 59; 
Concerning the Vegetable Garden, 614. 

Grain Marketing Enquiry—Elevator Com¬ 
panies' Earnings, 907; Grain Enquiry 
Commission, 206; 310; 383; 520; 592; 
576; 667; 691; Centralized Public 

Elevators (ed.) 857. 


Health—A Royal Road to Reality, 185; 
When Mother Acts as Nurse, 319; Care 
or a Child’s First Teeth, 325; Your Child 
on the Scales, 463; Proper care <>r 
Teeth, 613; Care of the Feet, 842; A 
Study In Public Health, 9 58; Warding 
Off Old Age, 959; Those Precious Tenth, 
1296. 

Historical—Modern Pioneering, 7 36; Mac¬ 
Leod's Jubilee, 860; Calgary’s Stampede, 
884; Huffalo Hunting In Hie 1140'S, 
1043; The Doukohors In Canada, 1134; 
The Red Man Turns Farmer, 1275; 
Memories of '85, 1361. 

Hortlcultura—Tho Value of Trees (ed.) 30; 
Senger Wheeler’s Fruit, 38; The Wind¬ 
break—a Farm Asset, 148; Tree Fruit in 
Saskatchewan, 169; Orownlg Straw¬ 
berries, 217; An Admirable Suggestion 
(ed.) 238; Tho Family Apple Orchard, 
280; Wiien Reality and Plenty Abound, 
320; In a Manitoba berry Patch, 364; 
Hybrid Plums Tor Western Canada, 403, 
Consider the Strawberry (ed.) 4 26; Plum 
Varieties Tor Manitoba. 435; Strawberries 
In Saskatchewan, 436; Save-the-Forest 
Week (ed.) 563; Tree Fruit In ihe Dry 
belt, 589; Ornamental Trees Tor the 
Prairie. 650; Small Fruits Paid Me Well. 
680; Grafting and Pruning. 714; Straw¬ 
berries In Northern Alberta, 754; A 
prairie Transformation. 95 5; An Oasis In 
Alberta, 1073; Nature’s Sports, 1168; 
Strawberries In October, 1217; Cherry 
Pie, 1253; The While Spruce, !28»; Off 
the beaten Path, 1283: Fruit Orowliif In 
Southern Alberta, 1319; Footsteps of the 
Pioneers. 1360; Another Myth Exploded 
(ed.) 1363; Fruit Growing In Saskat¬ 

chewan. 1413; Fruit on a Manitoba Farm. 
1475; Syrup From Soft Maples, 1507. 

Household—Pictures for the Home, 34; 
Dollar Stretchers, 41; Old Crafts In 
Modern Homos, 181; More Original Ideas, 
185; A Home-made Furnace. 242; These 
are Worth Making, 321; Mother Cuts* 
a Corner. 323; A Few Wrinkles. 326; 
A Tonic for Your Furniture, 460; Work 
for Rainy Days. 465; Spring Garb for 
Walls, 466; Making the Shack Homey, 
609; Reducing Kitchen Mileage, 612; An 
X-Ray of Washers, 616; Some (.lever 
Contrivances, 618; Oems Froni the I arrn, 
622' The Value and Need of Paint, 7 38; 
Reform in the Kitchen. 739; More and 


, ,nU ’ * 3S: B,u ®* antl Starches. 
839; Plana That Help, 1 o« 0 ; The Way 
to Make a Bed. I06t; Musical hisiru- 
incuts M30; Everyday Economies, it36; 
A ds Tor the Hoiucmaker, 1162; Some 

'mo. 1 * Vi’lV' ,, 1 70; Kf * ,hrr ••'d Wool 
Votl-.*’i Covers for ebaira, 

1 987; Jolts We Don't l.lkn Doing. 1989; 
from Prairie Homes, 1990; Girts rruni 

o'* 8r ^. ,Uf ’ Hossk Minding at 

Home, H76. 

Hull, <1. T.—Mauuracttirers and the Tariff 
Thd Home Market, 357; Secret 
'•N** 679; Parliament m Action. 

883 ; inn senate of Canada. 907; second 
(.handlers in the Dominions, 979; Second 
Chambers, 1 , 000 , 1090 ; The Story of 
ihe Wheal Pools, tool, mo, Outlawing 
War, 1369; Too Canadian Consumer 
lays, 1 403; A Radio Romance, 1 463 . 


Immigration—Colonisation Association D»a- 
coniLmod (Ml.) 177; rite Drift to tho 
South (i*ri.) 386; It all Depends (Ml.) 
495; Welcome the Newcomers (Ml.) 
495; Returning Canadians (ed.) 868. 

International Relations—Maintaining Ihe 
Old order (ed.) 90; Rivalry in Arma¬ 
ments (Ml.) 93 8, Where (Hies Canada 
Stand? (ed.) 463; Why Ihe Hesitation 
(ed.) 830; Searching for Peace (ed.) 
1069; Ihe Other Angie of Reparations 
(ed.) 1114; Outlawing War (e»f) 1165; 
Why Ignore ihe League? ted.) 1363; The 
Geneva Protocol (ed.) 1364; The status 
or the Dominions (ed.) 1469. 

Industrie)—Raymond to Hate Sugar Far 
lory, 429; Minnesota Slate Flour Mill, 
594. 

Ineeote end Past*—Curiosities of Insect 
Life, 698; Tlie balance of Nature, 732; 
on the Trail of Farm Pests, 831; Lire 
and Habits of Aula, 1001. 


Legislation—The Agricultural Instruction 
Act (ed.) 117; The Government's Chance 
(ed.) 386; The Farmers' Legislative Pro¬ 
gram, 496; The Manitoba Legislature, 
595; The Saskatchewan legislature, 680; 
Legislation or Interest to Women, 693; 
The Alberta l egislature, 648. 

Liquor—Saskatchewan Liquor Vote (ed.) 
799; The Saskatchewan Liquor Vote 
tod.) 899: Government a Saloon Keeper, 
810; Saskatchewan's Plebiscite (ed.) 
881; The Ontario Plebiscite (Ml.) 1913. 

Livestock—The Stockman's Parliament, 9; 
Manitoba Livestock Meeiiuga, 54; Eradi¬ 
cating bovine Tuberculosis (m1.) 58; 

The Oriental Market, 01 ; Disease Pre¬ 
vention Up 10 Date, 104: Distributing 
Farm Risks, 97 3; What a Pure bred Sire 
Can Do, 981; The Rocky Mountain (lost, 
414; Rramlon Farm Livestock Day, 680; 
The Training of a Sheep Dog. 760; 
Regulating Sex in Herds, 767; Stockmen 
Meet at Maple Creek. 815; Whiter Slrer 
Feeding Trials, 814; The Hlg llurse 
Round-Up, 1094; Progress In Livestock 
Shipping (ed.) 1113; Veterinary Research 
at Saskatoon, 11(7; Ranching on ihe 
Forest Reserves, 1192; Alberta Live¬ 
stock Pool, 1315; Horse breeding III the 
Netherlands, 1336: Building for Perman¬ 
ence, 1408; The Blockmaire Parliament, 

1 404; Tho Cattle Pool, 1491. 


Macdonald, Peter—Speaking of Pools, 968; 
Fscts and Fiction, 655; Tho "District 
builders”, 649; That Distant Market, 
939; A Saskatchewan Muskrat Farm, 

1167; Carman, 1243. 

Marketing—Milestones In Msrketlng, 274; 
Marketing Western Canada's Wool, 886; 
The Distant Market. 939. 

Miscellaneous Editorials—A Personal Mat* 
ter, 5; The Secession Talk, 89; Speaking 
nr < iie.il> Production, ho. « resting a 
False Impression, 145; OrgantiMl Wheat 
buying (ed.) 966; Education Badly 

Needed (Ml.) 521; Capital Piililshment 

fed.) 399; Buying Stock (ed.) 646; 

Drinking and Housing (Ml.) 801; The 
Better Way (ed.) 999; Fuss and 

Feathers (Ml.) 949; The Militarist Mind 
(ed.) 1091; Gallia from the War (ml.) 
1091; Disarmament Proposals (ed.) 
1048; This is a Queer World (Ml,) 
1094; Where West Meels Fast (Ml.) 
1913; Juggling (Ml.) 1914; Information 
Needed (ed.) 1 333; Newspaper Respon¬ 
sibility (ed.) 1406; More Light (ed.) 

1 434; A Merry Chrlslmas (ed.) (46); 

The Improving Years (ed.i 1489. 
Miscellaneous Article*—Father Makes • 
Trade, 1976; Outlawing War, 1362; 
Partnership Threshing, 974. 


New*— Renfrew ami Ills Neighbors, 31; 
T!f Oriont»l Market. 61; Woodrow Wil¬ 
son (mI.) 177; Sa»kalchewan‘a Woman 
Explorer. 31?; I.ale A. P. Htevensoo 
Honored. 491; Mr. McKenite III (ed.) 
494 ; Canada Year Book (ed.) 606; 

Itepudiatlnn (ed.) 648; A Canadian 

Treaty (ed.) 731; Oreek Children 9Urv- 
Ing. 997; No Business of Canada's, 928; 
A I'arllist Passes (ed.) 1334; Another 
Wheat Triumph (ed.) 1406; Ihe llearst 
Bubble (ed.) 1490. 
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Politic*—East versus West, 3; East vs. 
West (ed.) 5; Bracken’s Ministers Re* 
turned (ed.) 6; Sir Lonier Gouln’s 

Resignation (ed.) 2#; Yes, We Have No 
Ambassador (ed.) 29; Good Advice for 
Mr. King (ed.) 57; Easy Money (ed.) 89; 
Civil Service Reform (ed.) 177; Extra¬ 
vagance at Ottawa, 211; The Speech 
From the Throne (ed.) 265; The Test Is 
Action (ed.) 313; The Civil Service Com¬ 
mission (ed.) 353; Facing the Facts 

(ed.) 353; Liberals and the Tariff (ed.) 
353; Jeopardizing the Dominion (ed.) 
425; Conservative Responsibility (ed.) 
521; The Budget Debate (ed.) 554; 

Governing Without a Majority, 556; An 
Amazing Doctrine (ed.) 677; Lord 

Atholstan Again (ed.) 701; Another 

Progressive Victory (ed.) 701; The 

West Meets the East, 759; The Murdock 
Charges (ed.) 805; “Ferocious” Radicals 
(ed.) 806; The Progressive Division 

(ed.) 829; Why the Hesitation (ed.) 

830; The Progressive Split (ed.) 881; 
Parliament in Action, 883; The Session 
at Ottawa, 931; Mr. King too Conserva¬ 
tive (ed.) 907; As you Like It (ed.) 
1022; Please Tell us Mr. King (ed.) 
1113; Progressive Liberalism (ed.) 1165; 
Speak up Mr. King (ed.) 1189; Pro¬ 
gressive Prospects, 1216; Conservatives 
Reorganize (ed.) 1333; Ontario Pro¬ 
gressive Party (ed.) 1333; The Conser¬ 
vative Gospel (ed.) 1433; Progressive 
Policies (ed.) 1433. 

Politics In Other Land* —Confusing the 
Issue (ed.) 30; Labor’s Chance (ed.) 
57; Britain’s First Labor Ministry, 115; 
Labor’s Policy (ed.) 209; A Rejected 
Offer (ed.) 313; Another Reparations 

Failure, 313; Smuts Appeals to Voters 
(ed.) 493; Solving the Reparations 

Tangle (ed.) 493; A Basis ror Negotia¬ 
tion (ed.) 521; The British Budget 

(ed.) 577; The German Elections (ed.) 
605; The-French Elections (ed.) 645; 
The Lausanne Treaty (ed.) 757; The 

Deu?t or Smuts (ed.) 782; Developing a 
Better Spirit (ed.) 805; The Status of 
the Dominions (ed.) 929; The New 

Concert In Europe (ed.) 949; A Neces¬ 
sary Reronn (ed.) 949; Making Progress 
(ed.) 978; The Result or the Conference 
(ed.) 907; The Presidential Race (ed.) 
997; After the Conference (ed.) 1021; 
British Political Crisis (ed.) 1138. 



Cheap, 248; Influence or Feed on Hog 
Type. 501; A Pig Club Member’s Story. 
811; Feeding 53c Oats to 10c Hogs, 
1244; Marketing our Hog Crop, 1249; 
Hog Raising, 1410; Hog Raising, 1440; 
Hog Raising, 1465. 


Saak. Grain Grower* Association —The 

S.O.G.A. Contention (ed.) 117; Sasl:. 

G.G.A. Annual Convention, 119; Maharg’s 
Annual Address, 120; Sask. O.G.A. Trad¬ 
ing Report, 199. 

Sask. Farm Women —Convene, 122. 

Saak. Oo-op. Elevator Co.—Stormy “Cr - 
op.” meeting, 1431; Sask. Co-op. Annual 
Meeting, 1436. 

Solanos— The Size of the Universe, 1164. 

8enate t The— Parliamentary Reform (ed.) 
385; Reforming the Senate (ed.) 577; 
The Senate and the People (ed.) 729; 
The Senatorial Oauntlet (ed.) 829; The 
Challenge or the Senate (ed.) 857; 

Curbing the Senate (ed.) 906; The 

Senate of Canada, 907; Senate Rejects a 
Treaty (ed.) 929; What the Senate is 
For (ed.) 950; The Senate and Pensions 
Bill (ed.) 977; Second Chambers in the 
Dominion, 979; Second Chambers, 1000- 
1020; Inspecting the Senate (ed.) 1022; 
An Inadequate Reronn (ed.) 1070; 

Side Issues on the Senate (ed.) 1113. 

8h*ep —A Gilt Edged Side-line. 1239. 

8 iloa—See Dairying. 

8p#sehly, Margaret M. —Pictures for the 
Home, 34; Salads ror Winter Days, 37; 
Saskatchewan’s Woman Explorer, 317; 
When Mother Acts as Nurse, 319; 
Mother Cuts a Corner, 323; Investments 
In Youth, 456; A Tonic for Your Furni¬ 
ture, 460; Your Child on the Scales, 463; 
Meals for Hot Days, 734; Reform in the 
Kitchen, 739; On the Trail or Farm Pests, 
831; When Demons Hun Amuck, 1048; 
Musical Instruments, 1130; Which Shall 
Your Boy Join? 1135; When Girls Get 
Together, 1274; Slip-covers ror Chairs, 
1287; Those Precious Teeth, 1296; 
Queer Notions About Food, 1359; Con¬ 
fections Tor Christmas, 1369. 

8 wins—Canadian Bacon Abroad, 8; Ameri¬ 
cans Grow Wiltshire Bacon, 55; Hog 
Grading Dispute (ed.) 90; When Rye is 


Tariff —A Reactionary Principle (ed.) 3, 

The American Tariff on Canadian Cattle, 
28; A. R. McMaster’s Speech, 56; Tariff 
and Sales Tax (ed.) 145; The Promises 
of Preference (ed.) 145; Beyond Com¬ 
prehension (ed.) 210; Manufacturers 

and the Tariff, 239; The Invisible Penalty 
(ed.) 265; How Hamilton Thinks (ed.) 
314; Liberals and the Tariff (ed.) 353; 
United States Wheat Duty increased 
(ed.) 354; The Home Market, 357; Pro¬ 
tection and the Farmer, 428; The Weak¬ 
ness of the Farmer (ed.) 453; Eastern 
Wisdom (ed.) 553; The Dumping Duties 
(ed.) 577; The Tariff Suffers (ed.) 578; 
Massey-llarris statement (ed.) 605; 

Labor and Protection (ed.) 606; The 
Dumping Regulation (ed.) 606; Pros¬ 
perity and Tariff (ed.) 606; Attacking 
the British Preference, 677; Lightening 
the Burden (ed.) 678; Secret Tariff Mak¬ 
ing, 679; The Rival Tariff Policies, 703; 
The C.N.R. Agreement (ed.) 703; For 
Canada’s Own Good (ed.) 730; The 

C.M.A. Extremists (ed.) 757; The New 
Protection, 780; The Newest Protection 
(ed.) 781; A Tariff Board (ed.) 781; 
Lincoln and the Tariff, 808; Protection 
and War (ed.) 977; Mr. Meighen’s 

Doctrine (ed.) 1092; Those Closed-Up 

Factories (ed.) 1113; Raising the Tariff 
(ed.) 1137; A Lop-sided Treaty, 1163; 
Subsidizing Australian Producers (ed.) 
1189; Speak Up Mr. King (ed.) 1189; 
Pruitts out of the Tariff (ed.) 1190; 

Canada’s Main Trade (ed.) 1213; The 

Jug-Handled Treaty (ed.) 1214; Wests’s 
Freight Hate Charier, 1215; Undermining 
Confederation (ed.) 1277; Not So Sure 
(ed.) 1277; The Safe Course (ed.) 1309; 
A Healthy Sign (ed.) 1310; Protection¬ 
ist Sympathy (ed.) 1333; The Canadian 
Consumer Pays, 1403; The Australian 
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Portraits —Colin II. Burnell, 60; Donald G. 
McKenzie, 60; Mrs. J. Elliott, 62; Miss 
Irene Armstrong, 65; H. W. Wood, 92; 
Mrs. M. L. Sears, 94; Rt. Hon. Ramsay 
MacDonald, 103; J. A. Maharg, 120; Mrs. 
W. H. Frith, 122; John W. Lucas, 127; 
Mrs. R. B. Gunn, 182; Mrs. Byrtha 
Stavert, 183; Mrs. Ida McNeal, 187; 
Premier ,\lng, 211; W. E. Watson, 246; 
Mrs. M. L. Burbank, 371; Rev. S. G. 
Bland, 610; Kathleen Strange, 635; A. P. 
McLean, 780; Miss Mildred McMurray, 
954; A. J. McPhall, 995; H. W. Wood, 
995; Colin Burnell, 995; A. E. Darby, 
1004; Chester M. Elliott, 1116; D. L. 
Smith, 1116; Donald McRae, 1116; A. J. 
McPhall, 1125; J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
1191; David Lloyd George, 1191; H. H. 
Asquith, 1191; Philip Snowden, 1191; 
Stanley Baldwin, 1201; Chester M. 
Elliott, 1225; T. A. Crerar, 1335; C. 
Rice-Jones, 1 335; Reg. Beatty, 1301; J. 

B. Musselman, 1436; J. A. Maharg, 1436; 
F. W. Riddell, 1436. 

Portraits (Groups) —U.F.M. Central Board 
1924, 90; U.F.A. Central Board 1924, 
118; 1924 Board of Directors U.F.W.A., 
182; Directors of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool 1924, 1005; Board of the Manitoba 
Wheat Pool 1924, 1095; Winners of 

C. N.R. Bacon Hog Judging Competition, 
1398. 

Poultry —The Secret of Winter Eggs, 97; 
A New Anchor Man, 179; A Manitoba Egg 
Factory, 24 2; The Farm Poultry House, 
499; The Farm Flock or Mongrels, 683; 
The Tubercular lien, 791; South-West 
Manitoba’s Egg Pool, 911; Raising Guinea 
Fowl, 1038; October Flock Management, 
1172; “Fooling Round with Hens,” 
1246; The Xmas Poultry Market, 1339; 
Saskatchewan’s Turkey Pool, 1438; 
Winter Eggs, 1497. 

R 

Radio— -An Era of Wonders (ed.) 118; 

Radio on the Farm, 316; Experiences with 
Radio, 390; When Buying a Radio, 615; 
Tuning In on Radio Concerts, 681; 
Building a Radio Set, 786; Receiving 
Antenna, 837; Radio Batteries, 885; Con¬ 
cerning Vacuum Tubes, 956; The Won¬ 
der of the Radio, 996; When the Farmer 
Listens In, 1041; Radio on the Farm (ed.) 
1044; Radio-Telephony, 1098; Radio- 
Telephony, 1148; Radio-Telephony, 
1188; Colls in Radio Sets, 1286; The 
Principles or Tuning, 1340; Loud¬ 
speakers for Radio Sets, 1371; Radio 
Colls and Condensers, 1442; Radio Coils 
and Condensers, 1469. 

Railways —Where Experts Disagree (ed.) 
645; A Belated Report (ed.) 729; Branch 
Lines Rejected, 878; Hudson Bay Rail¬ 
way, 903; Hudson Bay Railway In Cold 
Storage (ed.) 905; An Unwise Course 
(ed.) 1069. 

Religion —The Incoming Tide of Religion, 
184; The Strange Mixings of Our Age, 
330; The Story of Oberammergau, 457; 
Mixing Religion and Business, 610; “And 
on Earth Peace,” 1357. 

Roe, Amy J.— Radio on the Farm, 316; The 
Story or Oberammergau, 457; New 
Schools ror Old, 951; A Liking ror 
Tangles, 954; When the Farmer Listens 
lu. 1041; The Doukobors In Canada, 
1134; The Red Man Turns Farmer, 12?5| 
Pioneer in a New Field, 1284; Winter 
Fun for Children, 1S7S. 


Every day The Guide receives requests u'om subscribers for special information 
on important problems of the farm, and the home, aud frequently these requests 
are for back numbers of The Guide containing articles on a subject which the 
reader has mislaid. To meet this need on the part of our subscribers we have 
prepared a large number of bulletins on the subjects upon which we receive most 
enquiries. Some of these bulletins are articles reprinted from The Guide, and 
others are new ones, but in every case they contain condensed practical up-to-date 
information on the subject. 

This bulletin service is given to subscribers at considerably less than actual 
cost. Send one cent for each of the bulletins numbered below, together with a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for return. Order by number: 


1. How to Make a Home-made Fireless 
Cooker. 

2. How to Make a Paper Dress Form. 

3. How to Make Old Jars Into Pretty Vases. 

4. How to Put on a Play. 

5. How to Get Rid of Bugs, Cockroaches and 
Beetles. 

6. How to Be Prepared for Unexpected 
Visitors. 

7. Swat The Fly. 

8. How to Make a Home-made Dish Drier. 

9. Short Cuts for Wash Day. 

10. New Garments from Old Shirts. 

11. How to Read Patterns. 

12. How to Make One Pattern Do for the 
Girls. 

13. What to Do in Case of Poisoning. 

14. A House Built By Parts. 

25. Growing Plums in Manitoba. 

16. Preparing for the Hatching Season. 

17. Why and How of Incubator Operation. 

18. Growing Small Fruits. 

20. How to Lay Out a Farm Garden. 

21. Systematic Planning of Housecleaning. 

22. Canning Meat and Poultry. 

23. Sweet Clover Varieties. 

24. Securing a Stand of Sweet Clovsr. 

25. Harvesting Sweet Clover. 

26. Harvesting a Seed Crop of Sweet Clover. 

27. Silage Crops. 

28. Feeding 8ilage. 

29. Experience With S'ilag*. 


30. Silage Machinery. 

31. The Trench Silo. 

32. The Pit Silo. 

33. Feeding from Pit Silos. 

35. How to Operate a Beef Ring. 

36. How to Prevent Smut in Grain. 

37. Vines and Creepers. 

38. Harvesting and Threshing Red Clover. 

39. How to Cure Ham and Bacon. 

40. How to Refinish Furniture. 

42. The Care of Floor Coverings. 

43. Kitchen Mending Kita. 

44. How to Soften Hard Water. 

45. The Menace of the House Fly. 

46. How to Plan a Summer Wedding. 

47. How to Mix Whitewash. 

48. How to Paint Your Own Car. 

51. How to Make an Ice Well. 

52. Culling Poultry for Egg Production. 

63. How to Pot Bulbs for the Winter. 

54. Using Sealing Wax to Make Pretty Vases 
and Beads. 

55. How to Plan Proper School Lunches. 

56. How to Judge Bread. 

57. The Care of Oil Lamps and Stoves. 

58. How to Make Soap at Home. 

62. Ideas for Entertainments. 

63. Banish the Clothes Moth. 

64. Dry Cleaning at Home. 

65. Canning Tongue, Brain and Sausage. 

66 . Use of a Pressure Cooker. 


10 Cents Each, Postpaid 


We have three larger and more expensive bulletins which we are distributing 
at 10 cents each, postpaid. They are as follows: 

The Country Homemaker —This is a 132-page book containing 35 articles full 
of practical information for the farmer’s wife, dealing with such subjects as 
clothing, laundry, furnishings and labor-saving devices. 10 cents, postpaid. 

Labor Savers for the Farm Home— This is a reprint of many articles appear¬ 
ing in The Guide during the past two years, containing illustrations and detailed 
instructions for making 58 labor-saving articles and devices for the farm kitchen 
and the farm household generally. These labor-saving devices have been one of 
the most popular features of The Guide, and hundreds of requests have been 
received for them. Consequently, they have been reprinted in this permanent 
form, and are being distributed at cost. 10 cents, postpaid. 

Guide Fashion Magazine— This is our Spring fashion magazine, and 
contains illustrations and patterns for clothing the whole family, men, women 
and children. It is a very complete fashion magazine, containing 40 pages. 10 
cents, postpaid. 

For any of the above bulletins simply enclose the price mentioned and they 
will be forwarded by return mail. 
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Treaty (ed.) 1405; Sectional and Selfish 
(ed.) 1406; A Subsidy Tor Austr lia 

(ed.) 1433; Protection Not the Rem* 1y, 
1461; Problems or Federation (id) 

1489. * 

Taxation— The Sales Tax (ed.) 6; Tax 
Reduction, 125; Reduction In Taxation 
(ed.) 493; Income Tax Changes (ed.) 
522; A Tax Conference (ed.) 678; The 
Tax Reductions (ed.) 702; A Too 

Limited Enquiry (ed.) 805; The Levelling 
of Democracy (ed.) 977; What Do the 
Manufacturers Say? (ed.) 1045; Policy 
or Equity (ed.) 1093; Tax Reductions 
(ed.) 1489. 

Transportation —The Vancouver Route 
(ed.) 209; The Western Wheat Route 
(ed.) 385; On to The Bay (ed.) 453; 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement (ed.) 521; 
Crow’s Nest Pass Rates (ed.) 553; 

Imperial Shipping Committee (ed.) 577; 
Hudson Bay Railway, 578; Ocean Live¬ 
stock Rates, 585; New Freight Classifi¬ 
cation (ed.) 605; Increased Frelp’t 

Rates, 676; Lake Freight Tolls (ed.) 6’ k 
Freight Rate Discrimination (ed.) v W t 
Bought and Paid For, 757; The West 
Wins (ed.) 857; Quick Action Required 
(ed.) 882; Up to the Government (ed.) 
905; The Plea of the C.P.R. (ed.) 97’,; 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, mi; An 
Amazing Decision (ed.) 1189; Rescind 
the Order (ed.) 1213; Confusing tha 

Issue (ed.) 1236; What Mr. King Can 
Do (ed.) 1277; A Correction and Re¬ 
statement (ed.) 1309; Another Hearing 
(ed.) 1310; The Australian Treaty (ed.) 
1404; Crow’s Nest Rates Restored (ed.) 
1489. ' 

U 

United Farmers of Alberta —The U.F.M. 
Convention (ed.) 89; Alberta Farmers 
Convene, 91; H. W. Wood’s Address, 92. 

United Farm Women of Alberta —Conven¬ 
tion, 94; Secretary’s Report, 95. 

United Farmers of Manitoba —The U.F.M. 
Convention (ed.) 57; Manitoba Farmers’ 
Parliament, 59; U.F.M. President’s Ad¬ 
dress, t>0; U.F.M. Secretary’s Report, 60. 

United Farm Women of Manitoba —Convene, 
62; U.F.W.M. Secretary’s Report, 65. 

United Grain Growers Limited —Annual 
Meeting 1331; U.G.G. Has Good Year, 
1335; Co-operation, Not Conflict (ed.) 
1363. 

United Farmers of Ontario —Annual Con¬ 
vention, 1487. 

W 

Wheat Marketing —Wheat Pool for Mani¬ 
toba (ed.) 57; The Wheat Pool (ed.) 
177; The Wheat Pool, 206; The Wheat 
Board Surplus (ed.) 209; The Wheat 
Pool, 235; Signing the Contract (ed.) 
237; Wheat Pool Controversy (ed.) 237; 
A Delegation to Ottawa (ed.) 237* 

Wheat Pools in the United States, 264: 
Organized Wheat Buying (ed.) 266; 

Getting the Facts Straight, 312; Read the 
Contract (ed.) 713; The Wheat Pool 

Campaign, 350; The Wheat Pools (ed.) 
354; The Wheat Pool Campaign, 382; 
Pools in the United States, 389; The 
Wheat Pool Campaign, 424; Wheat Pool 
Progress (ed.) 426; The Wheat Pool 
Campaign, 4 52; Jurisdiction at Van¬ 
couver (ed.) 4 53; Arbitrary Power 

Misused (ed.) 454; The Wheat Pool 

Campaign, 492; Wheat Pool Figures 
(ed.) 494; The Wheat Pool Campaign, 
518; David Lubin, 541; Wheat Pool Cam¬ 
paign, 550; A Battle or Wits, 576; Saplro 
Gives Evidence, 579; Manitoba Wheat 
Pool, 694; The Wheat Pool, 778; Suc¬ 
cessful Pool Campaign, 781; The Wheat 
Pools, 803; Pool Shareholders Convene, 
828; Seeking to Control Wheat Pool, 
864; Weak Leadership (ed.) 881; Organ¬ 
ized Wheat Buying (ed.) 905; One 

Grading System (ed.) 930; Alberta Pool 
Annual Meeting, 947; U.S. Grain Merger 
Criticized, 975; Pool Elevator Agreement, 
995; Deliberate Misrepresentation (ed.) 
997; 1,000 Bushels of Wheat from Can¬ 
ada to Liverpool, 1018; A Grain Exchange 
View, 1084; The Wheat Pools (ed.) 
1093; The Story of the Wheat Pools, 
1095; The Story or the Wheat Pools, 
continued, 1116; Liverpool Wheat Prices 
(ed.) 1136; Where Leadership Fails ted.) 
1237. 


Woman —Women or Many Nations Meet, 
183; Pioneer in a New Field, 1284. 



Opposed to Prevailing Style 


“Never darken the deor of nay house 
again; I do not want the world to know 
that I am the mother of a bobbed tail 
dog.” 







